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Officer’s.  Coupon. 


This  Coupon  ami  15  cents  in  money  or  postage 
stamps  entitles  1  lie  semler  to  one  “Work  and  Win” 
Medal,  one  beautifully  printed  Membership  Cer¬ 
tificate  or  the  '•Work  and  Win”,  Club,  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  blue  silk  badge  with  the  word  PRESIDENT 
or  SECRETARY  printed  on  it  in  gilt  letters.  Send 
this  coupon  and  15  cents  to  Frank  Tousey,  24 
Cnion  Square,  New  York. 


(Dembep’s  Coupon. 


This  Coupon  and  10  cents  in  mow*}  or  p.  "ti 
stamps  entitles  the  sender  toene  “Work  and  '\  in' 
Medal,  and  a  beautifully  printed  Memlwu  ship  Cer- 
i ideate  of  the  “Work  and  Will*’  Club.  S«*nd  tlf* 
Coupon  and  10  cents  to  Frank  Tousey,  24  ChJm* 
Square,  New  York, 
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Now  Form  Your 

At  the  urgent  request  of 
thousands  of  admirers  of 
“Work,  and  Win”  we  have 
concluded  to  help  our  readers 
in  forming  clubs  throughout 
this  whole  country,  and  we 
expect  that  thousands  of  clubs 
will  be  formed  and  that  the 
combined  membership  of  all 
the  clubs  will  reach  the  half- 
million  mark  before  another 
year  has  passed. 

You  certainly  could  not  get 
a  better  name  for  a  club  than 
WORK.  AND  WdN,  as  it  is  a 
motto  that  every  person  should 
follow,  young  and  old.  male 
and  female.  'You can  organize 
ycur  clubs  for  any  purppse 
you  may  see  fit— social  inter- 


“Work  and  Win”  Ciubs 


WORIOWIN 
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course,  correspondence,  t 
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ing,  athletics,  debating,  et 

In  order  to  help  you*  a  Ion 
we  have  purchased  an  efior 
mous  quantity  of  beautfruygi 
medals  with-  Fred  Fear  no: 
picture  on  one  side  and  Ev* 
lyn's  picture  on  the  other, 
have  had  made  the 
quantity  of  membership  de 
tifieates,  which  are  ni 
printed  on  heavy  p'aper. 

\Ve  have  also*  specially  < 
dered  5,000  elegant  blue  s 
badges  with  the  word. 
IDENT  or  ^ECRETAR 
printed  on  them  in  gilt  letter 
Of  course  the  Silk  badges^ 
for  the  use  of  the  officer:  jg 
the  clubs  only. 


We  here  print  pictures  of  both  sides  of  the  meddl  and  a  cut  of  the  badge,  which  will  give  you  aJ* 
idea  of  how  they  look.  The  money  we  ask  you  to  send  for  them,  hardly  covers  their  cost.  ■ 


“Work  and  Win”  will  do  the  following  to  help  the  Clubs: 


' -  ■ 

IT  WILL  send  a  medal  and  Membership  Certificate  for  one  Mem- 

ber's  coupon  pnd  ten  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps.  < 

•N/" 

IT  WILL  send  a  medal,  a  Membership  Certificate,  and  a  silk 
badge  for  one  Officer’s  coupon  and  fifteen  cents  in  money 

or  postage  stamps. 

IT  WILL  give  each  club  a  number  as  fast  as  it  is  notified  that 

l  <  ;  1 

clubs  are  organized.  •  •  .  .,-.v  liMp 
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IT  WILL  publish  proceedings  and  names  of  members  of  clubs 

FRONT  51  OB. 

from  time  to  time  as  they  are  sent  in. 

REVERSE  SI 


'•villi'--*  all  Communications  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  24  Union  Square. 

NOW  FORM  YOUR  CLUBS  !* 

Viake  the  Motto  “  Work  and  Win  ”  a  By«word  tliro] 

whole  country. 
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The  Terrible  Ride  tn  Kimberley. 


BY  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  LEADS  IN  A  TERRIBLE  RIDE  TO  KIMBERLEY. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  were  again  in  the  saddle. 

They  were  at  the  head  of  a  command  of  two  hundred 
men.  more  than  three-fourths  being  youths  like  themselves, 
who  were  battling  for  the  Boers  against  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  who  was  trying  to  seize  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Transvaal  republics. 

It  was  an  independent  command,  organized  most  for  the 
purpose*  of  preventing  the  British  soldiers  from  capturing 
the  products  of  gold  and  diamond  mines,  which,  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  were  the  richest  in  the  world.  They  had 
succeeded  in  capturing  nearly  a  million  of  dollars’  worth  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mafeking,  one-half  of  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  Transvaal  Republic,  the  rest  being  divided  among 
the  officer*  and  privates  of  the  command,  that  being  the 
only  pay  tie-y  received  for  their  services. 

At  a  mining  town  a  few  miles  south  of  Mafeking,  Fred 


learned  from  the  daughter  of  a  Scotchman,  named  Malcolm 
Andrew,  who  at  that  time  was  away  from  home,  being  de¬ 
tained  at  Mafeking,  which  place  was  besieged  by  a  Boer 
army,  under  command  of  an  old  veteran  general  named 
Cronje,  that  a  party  of  Englishmen,  who  were  morQ.  or  less 
concerned  in  the  management  of  the  mines  near  her  home, 
had  seized  the  product  of  all  of  them  and  fled  southward 
toward  Kimberley  with  it. 

She  claimed  that  they  had  fully  fifty  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  gold  dust  belonging  to  her  father,  and  appealed  to 
Fred  in  behalf  of  her  parents  to  try  to  recover  it,  prom¬ 
ising  a  liberal  share  of  it  for  his  trouble. 

With  the  chivalrous  generosity  characteristic  of  Fred 
Fearnot,  he  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to  recapture  the 
treasure  without  charging  anything  for  so  doing,  and  it 
so  impressed  the  young  lady  that  she  volunteered  to  go 
along  with  them  to  identify  the  guilty  parties  in  case 
they  should  be  caught,  and  he  promised  her  the  protection 
of  his  command  if  she  did  so. 
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An  hour  later  she  was  armed  and  dressed  in  male  attire, 
ready  to  accompany  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  villains  who 
had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Kimberley. 

As  it  was  dark  when  they  started,  none  of  the  members 
of  the  company,  except  Fred,  Terry  and  a  rich  American 
speculator  named  Norton,  and  Lieutenant  Prather,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian,  were  aware  that  a  young  lady  was  going  with  them. 
Nearly  all  of  them  supposed  the  young  man  who  was  rid¬ 
ing  beside  Fred  was  a  guide. 

When  Fred  gave  the  order  to  march,  he,  Terry  and  Miss 
Andrew  led  the  way,  her  horse  being  between  theirs,  and 
under  the  bright  starlight  they  dashed  along  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  southward,  the  railroad  being  on  their  left.  They  went 
at  a  brisk  trot  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit. 

“Thev  are  some  twentv  hours  ahead  of  us/’  Fred  re- 
marked  to  Terry,  “hence  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  over¬ 
take  them,  and  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  going  at 
too  great  speed,  as  it  would  do  up  our  horses,  and  thus 
destroy  what  chances  we  might  have  of  success.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  only  way,”  assented  Terry.  “Fortunately 
we  have  good  horses.” 

“Yes,”  added  Miss  Andrew,  “the  horses  in  this  part  of 
the  country  have  great  endurance  and  long  rides  are  fre¬ 
quently  made,  for  the  only  railroad  in  this  section  is  the 
line  running  north  and  south  from  Cape  Town  to  Bula¬ 
wayo.” 

“I  think  we  can  overtake  them,”  remarked  Fred,  “but 
we've  got  to  keep  up  a  steady  pace,  riding  at  least  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  It  will  be  hard  on  the 
horses  and  probably  some  of  the  men  may  drop  out  after 
a  couple  of  days.” 

“I  don't  think  so,  Fred.  They  are  all  tough  fellows;  but 
can  Miss  Andrew  stand  it?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied  quickly,  “I’ll  keep  up  with  you  if  I 
have  to  be  tied  to  my  horse.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “When  a  woman  is  plucky, 
she  is  plucky  to  the  very  limit.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to  be,”  she  added,  “for  all  we  have  is  at 
stake.” 

“If  we  catch  up  with  them,”  said  Fred,  “you  could  not 
be  more  happy  than  I,”  added  Fred.  “I  would  rather 
see  you  recover  your  father’s  share  of  that  treasure  than 
get  an  ounce  of  the  dust  myself.” 

“So  would  I ?”  added  Terry.  “For  when  a  lady  appeals 
to  me  for  protection  or  assistance,  I  believe  I  could  fight 
harder  for  her  than  for  myself.” 

“  1  ve  heard  that  you  Americans  were  a  chivalrous  peo¬ 
ple,”  remarked  Miss  Andrew,  “and  that  more  deference  is 
paid  to  women  in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.” 

“Yes,  and  you  heard  right,  too,”  said  Terry.  “In  Amer¬ 
ica  we  worship  our  mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts,  and  are 
almost  slaves  to  them,  while  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  even  in  what  is  called  civilized  countries,  the  men 
claim  superiority  and  the  women  serve  them  instead  of 
being  served  by  the  sterner  sex.” 

“Have  you  a  sister?”  she  asked,  turning  to  Terry. 


“Yes,”  he  replied,  “and  a  better  and  sweeter  sister  could 
not  be  found  anywhere  in  the  wide  world.” 

“That’s  so!  I  can  swear  to  that,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Do  you  know  her?”  she  asked,  turning  to  Fearnot. 

“Yes.  The  lieutenant  and  myself  were  college  chums, 
and  we  have  visited  each  other  in  our  homes  many  a  time.” 

“Well,  I  wish  I  had  a  brother.  I’m  sure  I  would  look 
up  to  him  with  as  much  affection  as  1  do  to  my  father.” 

“Well,  that  would  depend  upon  what  sort  of  a  brother 
he  was,”  remarked  Fred. 

“1  don’t  think  I  could  find  any  fault  in  him  at  all.” 

“Well,  there  are  brothers  and  brothers;  some  good,  some 
bad  and  some  just  so-so.  Some  boys  are  good  brothers  and 
dutiful  sons,  while  others  forget  that  they  have  sisters  or 
mothers.” 

“Is  your  sister  beautiful?”  she  asked,  turning  to  Terry 
again  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  promptly,  “I’d  think  so  if  she  was  as 
ugly  as  a  mud  fence.” 

“Ah,  then  I  know  from  that  she  is  a  good  sister.” 

“She  is  not  only  a  good  sister,”  put  in  Fred,  “but  a  good 
daughter,  and  as  beautiful  as  she  is  good.  She  dances  like 
a  fairy,  sings  like  a  bird,  and  every  one  who  knows  her  loves 
her.  I  think,  though,  there  is  another  girl  living  not  far 
from  her,  who  the  lieutenant  thinks  can  carrv  off  the 
prize  for  beauty.” 

“Let  up  on  that,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “don’t  go  to  telling 
tales  out  of  school,  or  doing  any  left-handed  lying.” 

Fred  chuckled,  and  Miss  Andrew  asked : 

“She’s  his  sweetheart,  is  she?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  she  is  or  not,”  was  his  cautious 
reply,  “but  I’d  wager  all  the  diamond  mines  around  Kim¬ 
berley,  if  I  owned  them,  that  he  thinks  she's  the  sweetest 
girl  in  all  the  world.” 

“What  does  she  think  of  him?” 

“They  have  lived  within  sight  of  each  other  all  their 
lives,  and  I’m  quite  sure  that  she  thinks  as  his  sister  does, 
that  he’s  one  of  the  best,  bravest  and  most  generous  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  world.” 


“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “can’t  you  sing  that?” 

“Yes,  I  could,  if  I  was  on  the  stage  in  a  theatre,  but  the 
jolt  of  the  saddle  would  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the 
tune.” 

They  then  began  bantering  each  other,  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  kept  Miss  Andrew  laughing  heartily.  Thev  were  rid¬ 
ing  at  a  pretty  good  pace,  sometimes  through  a  wooded  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  light  of  the  stars  was  shut  out;  at  others 
they  were  going  over  the  hills  clear  of  any  growth  save  the 
luxuriant  grasses  that  grew  everywhere  on  the  veldt.  Be¬ 
fore  midnight,  the  young  lady  felt  that  she  had  known  them 
all  her  life.  She  had  heard  little  bits  of  personal  history 
from  each  during  their  conversation,  and  was  satisfied  that 


she  was  in  safe  hands. 

They  struck  a  stream  that  had  to  be  forded. 

“Look  out  now,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “you  don’t  know  hoi 
deep  this  stream  is.” 

“No,  but  the  road  runs  across  it  and  I  judge  by  that,  the 
a  bridge  is  entirely  unnecessary  here.” 
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“Yes,  that's  a  safe  rule  to  go  by,  but  the  stream  may  be 
up  a  few  feet,  and  thus  place  your  calculations  at  naught.” 

‘AY ell,  you  can  swim,  can't  you  ?” 

“I  don't  know  whether  1  can  or  not  with  the  weight  of 
my  weapons  on  me.” 

“Well,  in  that  case  you’d  have  to  do  as  Tom  Davis  did.” 

“How  is  that?”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  he  fell  out  of  a  boat  in  water  ten  feet  deep  and 
couldn't  swim  any  more  than  a  brick,  but  as  soon  as  he 
struck  the  bottom  he  walked  ashore.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “I  heard  Tom  tell  that;  but 
knowing  what  a  liar  he  was  I  didn’t  believe  him.” 

“Really,  did  such  a  thing  ever  happen?”  Miss  Andrew 
asked. 

‘*1  can’t  vouch  for  it,”  replied  Fred.  “As  Terry  said, 
it’s  a  story  that  Tom  told,”  and  then  turning  to  those  be¬ 
hind  them,  he  called  out  to  the  men : 

“Let  every  horse  have  a  drink.” 

The  command  stopped  in  the  shallow  water,  which  was 
only  about  two  feet  in  depth  in  the  deepest  part,  and  waited 
for  every  animal  to  drink  his  fill. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  guess  some  of  the  men  would 
like  a  drink  of  water  too.” 

“I’m  sure  I  w'ould,”  said  Miss  Andrew. 

“Then  you  shall  have  it !”  and  Fred  used  his  pocket  cup, 
leaning  over  and  reaching  down  for  the  water  on  the  up¬ 
per  side.  He  dipped  it  full  and  handed  it  to  her. 

“Why,  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  it,”  she  asked, 
“without  dismounting?” 

“Eeasy  enough.  I  reached  down  to  it.” 

“  How  is  it  you  didn’t  lose  your  balance  and  fall  into  the 
water  ?” 

“Because  I  held  on,”  he  laughed. 

“You  are  a  good  horseman,”  she  remarked,  “and  I 
thank  you  kindly  for  the  water.” 

“Will  you  have  another  cup?”  he  asked. 

“No,  one  doesn’t  want  to  drink  too  much  river  water.” 

“Well,  we’d  better  drink  every  chance  we  get,  for  not 
having  been  over  this  road  before,  we  don’t  know  when  we’ll 
have  the  next  chance.” 

“Oh,  I  hear  there  are  many  springs  down  the  road,  but 
of  course  we  can’t  see  them  at  night,”  and  they  passed 
through  to  the  other  side  and  ascended  the  hill,  after  which 
they  started  off  on  a  brisk  trot  again,  and  all  night  long  they 
rode  steadily  until  the  gray  dawn  in  the  east  began  to  ap¬ 
pear. 

“How  are  you  standing  it?”  Fred  asked  the  young  lady. 
“Do  you  feel  very  tired?” 

“Yes,  a  little,  but  I  could  go  as  far  again  without  think¬ 
ing  about  dismounting.  T  am  a  great  deal  stronger  than  I 
appear  to  be.” 

“Glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Fred,  “for  I  fear  that  your  en¬ 
durance  will  be  put  to  a  very  severe  test.” 

A  little  after  sunrise  they  came  to  a  place  where  there 
was  a  large  -pring.  Fred  at  once  halted  the  command,  or¬ 
dered  them  to  stake  their  hor-es  and  prepare  breakfast  as 
quickly  as  po- - ible.  The  wearied  riders  obeyed  promptly, 


for  they  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  dismount  from  the 
saddle. 

It  was  then  that  many  of  them  discovered  that  the  young 
stranger  who  had  been  riding  along  by  the  side  of  their 
leader  all  through  the  night,  was  a  young  lady  in  male  at¬ 
tire.  Fred  instructed  Terry  to  inform  a  few  that  she  was  a 
victim  of  a  great  robbery  by  the  men  they  were  then  in  pur¬ 
suit  of,  and  that  she  was  going  along  for  the  purpose,  of 
identif}ring  some  of  the  guilty  ones,  whom  she  knew,  as  well 
as  to  recover  her  father’s  share  of  the  treasure.  The  in¬ 
formation  soon  ran  through  the  entire  command,  and  while 
many  of  them  stared  at  her,  she  was  treated  with  the  great¬ 
est  deference. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  could  sleep,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  it  will  rest  you  to  lie  down,  any  way,”  remarked 
Terry,  and  she  at  once  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  was  sleeping  soundly. 

“Let  her  sleep,”  said  Fred,  as  the  others  proceeded  to 
devour  their  rations.  “It  will  do  her  more  good  to  get 
a  half  hour’s  nap  than  to  eat  a  sumptuous  breakfast.” 

They  remained  at  the  spring  about  an  hour,  after  which 
time  Fred  awoke  her  and  informed  her  they  would  be  in  the 
saddle  again  within  ten  minutes. 

“Wou’d  better  eat  your  breakfast  without  any  delay.  It’s 
not  a  very  sumptuous  one,  but  it’s  wholesome.” 

“Why,  yes,”  she  laughed,  “I’m  very  fond  of  wholesome 
food,”  and  she  proceeded  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  way  that 
showed  she  had  an  excellent  appetite.  Then  they  mounted 
again  and  pushed  on  southward.  They  were  soon  out  of 
the  woods  that  grew  along  the  water  course,  and  once  more 
careering  over  the  great  veldt.  Out  on  the  right  they  saw 
a  herd  of  beautiful  animals  called  elands  grazing. 

“Say,  Fred,”  suggested  Terry,  “hadn’t  we  better  secure 
a  few  of  those  animals  for  rations?  We’ve  no  time  to 
forage,  you  know,  but  these  are  so  close  to  hand  that  we 
could  get  a  few  of  them  without  losing  five  minutes.” 

“All  right,  take  a  dozen  good  shots  and  see  how  many 
you  can  get.”  Just  then  they  saw  the  timid  animals  make 
a  break,  bounding  away  like  frightened  deer. 

“Too  late,  now,”  said  Fred.  ‘-‘They  can  outrun  a  horse, 
and  ours  are  too  jaded  to  attempt  any  pursuit.” 

Just  a  little  below  where  the  elands  were  seen  was  a  sud¬ 
den  depression  a  little  like  a  gorge,  and  a  Boer,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  beast,  remarked  to  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Hamburger  that  they  had  been  disturbed  by  some  other 
animal,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  sudden  flight. 

“Well,  let’s  see  about  that,”  said  Terry,  when  Ham¬ 
burger  had  told  him  what  the  Boer  said,  and  he  led  off  in 
that  direction,  followed  by  the  little  party  that  had  been 
detailed  to  procure  the  fresh  meat  for  the  command.  After 
riding  about  three  hundred  yards,  they  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  looked  down  below,  and  saw  a  couple  of  lions,  who 
had  slain  two  of  the  elands  and  were  sucking  the  blood  from 
their  necks. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “it’s  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I  ever  saw  a  lion  or  tiger  outside  of  a  cage,” 
and  without  waiting  for  any  reply  from  Hamburger,  he 
raised  his  rifle  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  aimed  quickly,  and 
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fired.  One  of  the  lions  leaped  several  feet  in  the  air,  almost 
shaking  the  hill  with  his  fierce  roaring. 

“Well,  you  hit  him,”  said  Hamburger. 

“Of  course  1  did,  and  here  goes  for  the  other,”  and  he 
aimed  and  fired  again,  as  did  four  or  five  others  of  the 
detachment,  and  a  thrilling  scene  ensued.  The  two  great 
tawny  beasts,  full  grown  African  lions,  ran  hither  and 
thither,  stopping  now  and  then  to  rub  their  great  paws  over 
their  heads  as  if  trying  to  brush /away  annoying  insects.  It 
was  where  the  bullets  had  struck  them.  The  second  one, 
however,  soon  rolled  over  on  the  ground  with  at  least  half  a 
dozen  bullets  in  different  parts  of  his  head  and  shoulders. 
The  first  one  at  which  Terry  fired  was  still  roaring  and 
plunging,  and  the  entire  detachment  fired  a  volley  at  him 
which  snuffed  out  his  life  almost  instantly,  for  he  dropped 
in  his  tracks  and  ceased  making  a  noise. 

On  hearing  the  roaring  of  the  lions,  Fred  halted  the  com¬ 
mand  and  dashed  forward  to  join  the  detachment,  followed 
by  Miss  Andrew.  When  he  reached  them,  he  saw  the  two 
great  kings  of  beasts. 

“By  George,  you  got  him,  Terry !”  he  exclaimed,  and  the 
entire  party  rode  down  to  the  spot  to  look  at  them. 

“Sorry  we  haven’t  time  to  secure  their  skins,”  remarked 
Fred.  “We’d  better  secure  the  fresh  meat  of  the  two  elands, 
and  then  push  on.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

fred’s  command  smashes  a  party  of  dragoons,  and  is 

SHELLED  FROM  AN  ARMORED  TRAIN. 

Scarcely  ten  minutes  elapsed  ere  the  Boers  in  the  party 
had  secured  the  hind  quarters  of  the  elands,  strapped  them 
to  their  saddles  and  once  more  joined  the  command.  The 
order  to  march  was  again  given  and  away  they  went  along 
the  road,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a  steady  pace  over 
hill  and  dale ;  then,  near  about  noon,  they  heard  the  whistle 
of  an  engine  on  the  railroad  out  on  their  left,  and,  as  they 
ascended  a  hill,  could  see  an  armored  train  nearly  a  mile 
away  moving  slowly  along  northward. 

“By  George,  Terry  that’s  an  armored  train!”  exclaimed 
Fred. 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “and  it’s  not  over  a  mile  away, 
either.” 

Just  then  a  puff  of  white  smoke  was  seen,  and  the  next 
moment  a  shell  came  shrieking  over  their  heads  and  ex¬ 
ploded  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond. 

“They  are  shelling  us,”  said  Fred,  “and  as  we  have  no 
artillery,  we  won’t  waste  any  time  on  them.”  He  gave  the 
order  to  double  quick  and  the  entire  command  went  gallop¬ 
ing  along  the  road  about  as  fast  as  their  tired  steeds  could 
go.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  them,  but  fortunately  no 
damage  was  done.  Their  movements  prevented  the  ar¬ 
tillery  from  getting  their  range  with  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy.  One  shell,  however,  exploded  directly  over  their 
heads,  but  without  doing  any  damage. 


“Great  Scott,  Fred !  it  goes  mightily  against  my  grain 
that  we  can’t  give  those  fellows  a  few  shots  in  return.” 

“Yes,  I  feel  that  way  myself;  but  it’s  utterly  useless  to 
waste  a  single  cartridge  unless  some  of  them  should  expose 
themselves  to  our  aim.  We  will  be  out  of  their  reach  when 
we  pass  over  the  hill  just  ahead  of  us.” 

He  was  right ;  when  they  descended  the  hill  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  sight  of  the  train,  but  every  now  and  then  a 
shell  came  shrieking  over  their  heads  with  a  fierce,  angry 
defiance. 

“You’ve  never  been  shot  at  before,  I  suppose?”  laughed 
Terry,  turning  to  Miss  Andrew. 

“No,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  don’t  get  frightened,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  frightened.  They  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to 
hit  me.” 

“No ;  artillery  firing  is  effective  mostly  by  accident.  It’s 
impossible  to  aim  accurately  with  big  guns,  yet  sometimes 
frightful  execution  is  done  by  exploding  shells.  We’ll 
soon  be  out  of  reach  of  them,”  and  he  led  the  way  along 
to  the  foot  of  the  next  hill.  But  as  he  was  about  to  ascend 
it  he  saw  a  shell  strike  the  crest  of  it  and  explode,  raising 
a  cloud  of  dust. 

“Halt !”  he  cried,  and  the  entire  command  reined  up. 

“It  won’t  do  to  follow  the  road  and  thus  make  ourselves 
targets  for  them,”  he  said,  turning  to  Lieutenant  Ham¬ 
burger,  who  had  ridden  up  to  his  side. 

“No,”  said  the  lieutenapt,  “we’d  better  follow  the  de¬ 
pressions  and  see  if  we  can’t  go  round  the  hills.” 

“Come  ahead,  then,”  and  turning  his  horse’s  head  to  the 
right,  he  pushed  along  up  the  little  valley  between  the  range 
of  hills,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  There  the  hill  sloped 
westward,  and  Fred  calculated  that  they  could  cross  over 
and  thus  get  around  it  without  again  coming  in  sight  of 
the  armored  train ;  but  shells  kept  coming  over  the  hill,  the 
enemy  evidently  deciding  to  give  them  as  much  annoyance 
as  possible. 

“I  guess  we  are  all  right  now,”  said  Fred,  leading  the 
way  southward,  and  pushing  on  for  nearly  a  mile  further 
without  again  coming  in  sight  of  the  train.  The  shells 
kept  following  them,  though,  for  the  dust  raised  by  the 
horses’  hoofs,  raising  in  a  cloud,  told  plainly  to  the  enemy 
their  exact  location. 

“They  seem  to  be  keeping  up  with  us  pretty  well,  Fred,” 
said  Terry.  “How  the  deuce  do  they  know  where  we  are?” 

“Why,  the  dust  raised  by  the  horses  ”  returned  Fred. 

“That's  so.  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

es,”  put  in  Norton,  the  American  speculator,  “it  was 
the  cloud  of  dust  raised  bv  Blucher*  and  his  Prussians  at 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  that  deceived  Napoleon.  He 
thought  it  was  Grouchy  coming.” 

“Say,  Norton,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  must  have  imagined 
that,  for  you  don't  find  it  in  any  history  of  that  battle.” 

“How  do  you  know  I  didn’t  ?” 

“Because  it  rained  all  night,  and  pretty  near  all  the  dav 
before  that  fight,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  field  the  horses 
were  actually  mired  up  in  the  mud.” 
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“That's  so !"  laughed  Terry.  "You  must  be  careful  with 
vour  history  around  here,  Norton.-' 

“Well,  I  know  I  read  that  Napoleon  was  deceived  by  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians  whom  he  took  to  be  Grouchy's 
division.” 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Fred,  "but  lie  saw  the  dark 
masses  that  came  upon  the  field  about  sunset,  and  before  lie 
was  able  to  make  sure  of  their  identity  they  were  pouring 
hot  shot  into  him.  But  then  this  isn't  any  battle  of 
Waterloo.” 

"No,”  added  Terry,  "but  all  the  same  I'd  like  to  get  away 
from  that  confounded  armored  train.  If  this  road  runs 
parallel  with  the  railroad  much  further,  we  want  to  get 
away  from  it.” 

Just  then  the  sound  of  a  bugle  was  heard  in*  the  distance, 
and  Fred  instantly  halted  the  command  to  listen.  It  was 
heard  again  over  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad,  but  some¬ 
what  ahead  of  them. 

“I  wonder  if  that  comes  from  the  train?”  said  Fred,  as 
he  listened. 

<el  don't  think  it  does,”  said  Terry,  "because  it's  a  bugle 
of  troopers,  and  it's  hardly  likely  they  have  cavalry  on  the 
cars.” 

"Wait  here,  then,”  said  Fred,  and  he  wheeled  his  horse 
and  dashed  straight  for  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  he  soon 
reached,  and  the  next  instant  a  couple  of  shells  whistled  so 
close  by  him  as  to  render  his  horse  almost  unmanageable. 
He  wheeled  around  and  dashed  back  down  the  hill,  and, 
when  he  reached  the  command  again,  called  out  in  clear, 
ringing  tones: 

"Men,  there’s  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  dragoons  com¬ 
ing  up  the  road  which  we  have  just  left.  They  are  looking 
for  us.  They  saw  me  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  are  now 
sounding  the  charge.  If  we  follow  the  depression  which 
leads  down  across  the  road  we  can  catch  them  where  they 
don’t  expect  us,  and  where  the  shells  from  the  train  can’t 
reach  us.  Miss  Andrew,  ride  back  to  the  rear  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  and  keep  out  of  range  of  the  bullets,  which  will  be 
flying  in  less  than  five  minutes.” 

"No,  no!”  she  replied,  “I  will  stay  with  you.” 

“Please  don’t  force  me  to  break  my  promise  to  your 
mother,  Miss  Andrew,”  pleaded  Fred,  "I  promised  her  to 
protect  you  from  all  danger  as  far  as  it  lay  in  my  power  to 
do  so.”  She  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two,  during  which 
time  Fred  whispered  to  one  of  the  men,  who  seized  her 
horse’s  bit  and  led  the  way  to  the  rear.  Then  Fred  gave 
the  order,  dashed  down  through  the  little  pass  and  halted 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  road  where  the  troopers 
would  be  compelled  to  come  suddenly  into  view  from  behind 
a  bluff  nearly  fifty  feet  high. 

"Now,  men,  be  ready  to  fire  at  the  word,”  he  called  out, 
and  about  one  minute  later  the  troopers  came  dashing  down 
the  road,  led  by  a  British  major  who  evidently  intended  to 
a-.eend  the  hill  in  front  of  him;  but  when  about  half  his 
command  wa«  rxpo-ed  Fred  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  the 
redcoat-  tumbled. out  of  their  saddles,  throwing  the  column 
into  con fu- ion.  The  others,  pressing  on  behind,  coming 
at  a  gallop  down  the  hill,  were  soon  mixed  up  with  their 


wounded  comrades  and  horses.  A  second  and  third  volley 
added  to  the  confusion,  and  Fred  saw  his  opportunity.  lie 
yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Charge!”  and  dashed  away 
at  the  head  of  the  men,  with  Terry  alongside  of  him. 

The  troopers,  seeing  that  nearly  half  of  their  command 
had  been  knocked  over,  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  and  the 
next  moment  they  were  in  a  mix-up  and  the  clash  of  steel 
against  steel  was  heard.  The  fight  lasted  but  five  minutes, 
when  the  troopers  gave  way  and  dashed  straight  for  the 
railroad  to  get  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  on'  board 
the  armored  train.  Terry,  with  nearly  half  the  command, 
dashed  after  them  in  hot  pursuit. 

"Lieutenant  Prather !”  yelled  Fred,  "go  after  Terry  and 
tell  him  to  come  back  !”  Prather  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
dashed  off,  overtaking  them  after  they  had  gone  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

"Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  Terry,  "why  the  deuce  doesn't 
he  let  us  finish  them  ?” 

"He  peremptorily  orders  your  return,”  said  Prather. 

Terry  at  once  gave  the  order  to  halt,  and  the  flying 
dragoons  dashed  on  toward  the  railroad. 

When  he  returned  to  the  road,  Terry  found  Fred  very 
angry  with  him. 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  mean,  Lieutenant  Olcott?” 
thundered  Fred.  "What  right  have  you  to  order  pursuit 
and  lead  half  the  command  away  ?” 

Terry  was  so  astonished  that  for  a  few  moments  he  was 
unable  to  make  any  reply. 

"Understand  now,  once  for  all,”  said  Fred,  "that  it’s 
your  place  to  obey  orders,  not  to  give  them.  You  were  go¬ 
ing  straight  at  that  armored  train,  and  probably  within  five 
minutes  more  you  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
Maxim  guns  and  half  of  you  would  have  been  destroyed 
before  you  could  have  gotten  away.” 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  captain,”  said  Terry,  "I  acted  with¬ 
out  thinking.” 

"Yes,  you  divided  our  little  strength  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  which  is  always  a  fatal  movement  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  all  military  men.  Always  wait  for  orders.” 

The  defeat  of  the  troopers  was  complete,  tand  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  disastrous  one.  Five  of  the  command  had  been 
wounded,  one  of  them  quite  seriously.  He  was  taken  to 
the  house  of  a  farmer  on  the  hill  in  full  sight  of  the  ar¬ 
mored  train,  carried  by  two  of  his  comrades,  and  was  left 
there  with  the  family.  Fred  sent  word  to  the  Boer  that 
he  would  be  amply  rewarded  if  he  took  good  care  of  the 
wounded  man.  As  only  the  three  could  be  seen  from  the 
armored  train,  no  shots  were  fired  at  the  house. 

"Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  "we  must  get  away  from  here 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  There’s  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  fighting  those  fellows.  The  fact  is,  we  don't 
want  to  do  any  fighting  at  all  unless  it  is  forced  upon  us.” 

"Well,  we  made  the  attack  this  time  ourselves,  didn’t 
we  ?” 

"Yes,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  attacking  us.  Tf  we  had  tried  to  gel  away  from 
them  we  would  have  had  a  running  fight  in  which  we  would 
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have  lost  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  men  in  as  many  minutes. 
As  it  is,  we  have  dealt  them  a  blow  that  is  the  best  thing 
to  prevent  them  from  pursuing  us.  Where  is  Miss 
Andrew  ?” 

“Here  I  am,”  and  turning,  he  saw  her  sitting  quietly  on 
her  horse  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  She  appeared  to  be 
more  composed  than  any  one  in  the  command. 

“All  right,  then,”  said  he,  “keep  up  with  us,  for  we  must 
get  away  from  here  at  once,  so  as  not  to  be  diverted  from 
our  purpose.”  He  led  the  way  back  up  through  the  path, 
which  led  off  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  rode  some 
three  or  four  miles  with  shells  dropping  here  and  there 
among  the  hills  and  exploding  with  tremendous  force. 

“This  is  war,  Miss  Andrew,”  he  remarked. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “and  it's  what  is  called  civilized  war¬ 
fare  ;  but  I  think  it  perfectly  savage.  How  it  can  be  called 
civilization  for  soldiers  to  shoot  each  other  down  like  sav¬ 
ages,  is  something  I  really  can’t  understand.” 

“Neither  can  I,”  he  said,  “hut  it  is  the  custom  of  na¬ 
tions  to  so  call  it.  It  is  no  more  civilization  than  for  two 
savage  tribes  in  Central  Africa  to  engage  in  war  and  eat 
their  prisoners.  It  is  true  that  the  soldiers  in  what  is 
called  civilized  countries  don't  eat  their  prisoners,  but  it’s 
because  they  are  not  man  eaters.  It's  simply  a  difference 
in  customs,  and  that’s  all.  The  truth  is,  you  can’t  kill  a 
man  in  a  way  that  is  called  civilized,  for  death  is  death,  no 
matter  how  it  comes.  You  can  kill  a  man  with  chloro¬ 
form,  and  he  will  drop  to  sleep,  feeling  no  pain,  but  it  is 
just  as  much  death  for  him  as  it  is  for  the  one  who  falls 
mangled  by  a  shell,  perforated  by  a  bullet,  or  pierced  by 
bayonet  or  sabre.  But  man  is  nothing  if  not  a  hypocrite. 
He  kills  a  thousand  men  in  battle,  thanks  God  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  and  claims  that  it  is  done  according  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.” 

“What  a  pity !  What  a  pity !”  said  she,  “that  all  the  na¬ 
tions  can’t  get  together  and  settle  disputes  without  blood¬ 
shed.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred,  “they  talk  about  arbitration,  but 
yet  keep  their  standing  armies  ready  for  a  fight.  You 
might  as  well  expect  a  half  dozen  tigers  to  stand  over  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  buffalo  and  divide  it  without  a  fight  as  to 
expect  the  governments  of  civilized  nations  to  peacefully 
settle  questions  arising  over  the  disposition  of  the  territory 
of  their  weaker  neighbors.  When  one  nation  wants  to  seize 
the  territory  of  a  weaker  one,  she  declares  war  and  takes 
possession  of  it,  and  it  is  called  civilized  warfare.  At  the 
same  time,  the  burglar  who  covets  the  goods  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  and  seizes  them,  is  hanged  if  he  kills  the  owner,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  if  he  simply  seizes  the  property;  yet,  for  the  life 
of  me  I  can't  see  the  difference  between  the  two,  from  any 
moral  standpoint.” 

“What  will  you  do  if  you  should  meet  a  much  larger 
force  of  the  enemy  than  your  own?”  she  asked. 

“That  depends  upon  several  things.  We’d  fight  if  we 
couldn’t  get  away.  Of  course  I  would  seek  to  get  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  position.  Our  horses  are  certainly  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  retreat  in  the  faro  of  a  superior  force.  I  hope, 
however,  that  we  shall  not  meet  with  any  more  opposition. 


I  had  no  idea  that  we  would  find  any  soldiers  along  the 
road;  those  fellows  must  have  been  co-operating  with  the 
armored  train.” 

In  a  little  while  they  had  gotten  beyond  reach  of  the 
shells  of  the  armored  train,  and  began  moving  back  to  the 
left  to  strike  the  road  again,  as  they  could  make  faster  time 
on  the  well-beaten  highway  than  out  on  the  veldt,  where 
they  would  be  frequently  checked  by  the  rough  surface  of 
the  country  and  probably  by  impassable  streams. 

When, they  struck  the  road,  which  they  did  some  six 
or  seven  miles  below  where  the  fight  with  the  troopers  had 
taken  place,  they  passed  a  couple  of  farmhouses  where  the 
inmates  told  them  that  no  British  soldiers  had  passed  that 
way  for  several  days. 

“That  sho^s  that  the  troopers  were  with  that  train,"  re¬ 
marked  Fred,  turning  to  Terry. 

“Yes,”  said  the  latter,  “it’s  hardly  likely  that  we  will 
meet  with  any  more.” 

On  making  further  inquiries  Fred  learned  that  the  party 
he  was  in  pursuit  of  was  only  some  eight  or  ten  hours 
ahead  of  him,  showing  that  he  had  made  considerable  gain 
by  his  night  ride. 

“That’s  better  than  I  expected,”  he  remarked  to  Terry, 
“but  the  question  is,  how  much  longer  can  our  horses  stand 
the  strain?” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  question,”  said  Terry;  “I’m  standing  it 
much  better  myself  than  I  thought  I  would,  but  whether 
I  can  keep  it  up  a  second  night  without  sleep  is  a  still 
harder  question.” 

“Well,  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  we’ll  overtake  those 
fellows  some  time  to-night,”  said  Fred.  “They  certainly 
don’t  expect  pursuit,  and  as  they  traveled  all  night,  the 
gain  we  have  made  on  them  shows*that  they  have  not  been 
making  very  fast  speed.” 

“I  don't  think  we  lost  over  thirty  minutes  in  the  fight 
back  there,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Fred,  “but  still  everything  like  that 
is  an  obstacle.  I  would  prefer  to  keep  off  the  road,  but  I'm 
sure  that  the  other  fellows  have  stuck  to  it,  hence  we  must 
do  so,  too.” 

They  rode  many  miles  during  the  dav,  and  a  little  be¬ 
fore  sunset  were  considerably  disturbed  by  hearing  the 
whistle  of  an  engine  behind  them  some  two  or  three  miles 
out  on  their  left. 


“Great  Scott,  Terry !  that’s  an  armored  train,  of  course. 
The  British  are  not  running  any  other  kind  up  this  way 
just  now.” 

“Well,  we  must  keep  out  of  their  way,”  said  Terrv.  “If 
they  don’t  see  us  we’ll  be  all  right.” 

“Of  course,"  assented  Fred.  “I’m  inclined  to  think  that 
it’s  the  same  train  that  worried  us  this  morning.  They 
are  probably  bringing  in  their  dead  and  wounded  back 
down  the  road  to  some  camps  which  they  are  holding  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places  along  the  line  between  Kimberley  and 
Mafeking.” 


Say.  Fred,  have  you  thought  of  the  possibility  of  their 
telegraphing  to  some  of  the  camps  below  us.  and  thus  set¬ 
ting  them  to  making  attempts  to  head  us  oil?” 
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“No,  I've  never  thought  of  it,  but  now  that  you've  men¬ 
tioned  it,  you  can  wager  everything  you  have  in  your  belt 
that  if  it  can  be  done  they  will;  but  the  only  thing  I  fear 
is  that  the  party  we  are  in  pursuit  of  will  get  the  alarm  that 
way  and  seek  safety  on  board  the  train” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  that  they  can’t  take  passage  on 
those  armored  trains,  for  they  are  used  by  the  military  ex¬ 
clusively.  Hang  it,  I  wish  we  had  time  to  stop  and  tear  up 
the  road  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Fred,  “and  after  we’ve  overtaken  those 
fellows  I  wouldn't*  mind  undertaking  it.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  HAVE  FUN  WITH  ARMORED  TRAINS. 

i 

After  riding  several  miles  farther  down  the  road,  Fred 
and  Terry  became  fully  satisfied  that  the  armored  train 
was  following  them,  although  the  railroad  was  more  than  a 
couple  of  miles  away  out  on  their  left. 

“Terry,  they’re  bound  to  catch  sight  of  us,”  said  Fred, 
“as  we  ride  over  some  of  the  hills,  and  that  will  start  them 
to  shelling  us  again.” 

“Very  likely,”  assented  Terry,  “but  I  don’t  see  how  we 
can  avoid  being  seen  if  the  two  roads  run  parallel  all  the 
way  down  as  they  have  done  so  far.  We’d  better  leave  it 
and  take  to  the  open  veldt,” 

“No,  that  won’t  do.  We  might  actually  pass  the  party 
we  are  in  pursuit  of,  and  when  we  strike  the  road  again  be 
ahead  of  them.” 

“Well,  what’s  to  be  done,  then?  We  can’t  outrun  the 
train,  yet  they  don’t  seem  to  be  making  very  fast  time.” 

“All  very  true,  but  we  must  not  only  stop  that  train,  but 
cut  those  telegraph  wires.” 

“Oh,  thunder,  Fred !  If  you  go  to  bucking  against  the 
train  about  half  the  force  would  get  knocked  out,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  we’d  lose  while  at  it.  As  it  is,  the  road 
is  upward  of  two  miles  out  on  our  left,  and  the  chances  are 
that  even  when  we  pass  over  a  hill,  it  may  be  in  a  cut  deeper 
than  its  height  and  thus  cut  off  all  view.” 

“That’s  so.  We’ll  push  ahead;  but  our  horses  are  so 
tired  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  more  than  five 
miles  an  hour.” 

They  pushed  on  steadily,  and,  after  going  about  five 
miles  farther,  Fred  noticed  that  the  road  turned  sharply  to 
the  left,  as  if  to  cross  the  railroad  track. 

“By  George!  We  are  going  to  get  in  a  mix-up  again,” 
said  Terry;  “this  will  lead  us  right  down  to  the  railroad.” 

“Yes,  it  looks  like  it,  but  if  so,  we’ll  turn  squarely  off  to 
the  right  or  left  behind  some  of  the  hills.” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train,  and  Fred 
remarked : 

“Terry,  I  believe  they’ve  stopped.  That  whistle  sounds 
as  though  they  were  five  or  six  miles  away.” 

“Ju-t  what  I  was  thinking,”  remarked  Terry. 

“The n.  corne  ahead,”  and  he  urged  his  horse  forward  at  a 


brisk  trot  and  soon  struck  the  railroad.  As  he  was  crossing 
it  he  noticed  a  couple  of  old  iron  rails  that  had  been  dis¬ 
carded  and  new  ones  put  in  their  place. 

“Halt !”  yelled  Fred,  and  the  command  came  to  a  halt. 

“Dismount !  Let  every  third  man  hold  horses  !” 

The  order  was  quickly  obeyed,  and  Fred  ordered  the  two 
extra  old  rails  to  be  taken  up  and  used  to  pry  up  the  track. 

Terry  saw  his  object  at  once,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
under  his  and  Fred’s  energetic  direction,  a  couple  of  rails 
were  thrown  from  the  track,  taken  to  a  stream  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  be3rond  the  road,  and  thrown*  into  it. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Terry,  “that  train  can’t 
pass  here  unless  they  have  extra  rails  on  board;  and,  say, 
let’s  cut  those  wires.” 

“What  in  the  deuce  will  we  cut  them  with  ?” 

“Bullets,”  and  with  that  Fred  raised  his  rifle,  fired  at  one 
of  the  wires  and  missed  it. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Fred  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“That’s  a  mighty  small  target  to  hit.  I  guess  I’ll  have 
to  dismount,”  and  with  that  he  sprang  from  the  saddle, 
took  another  aim,  fired,  and  cut  the  wire.  Terry  followed 
his  example,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  half  dozen 
wires  were  cut.  They  ran  down  to  the  next  post  and  cut 
them  there  again.  Fred  then  ordered  the  pieces,  about  a 
hundred  yards  long,  to  be  taken,  coiled  up  and  thrown  into 
'the  stream  with  the  rails.  Then  he  ordered  the  men  to 
mount  again,  and  dashed  off  down  the  road,  having  been 
delayed  scarcely  twenty  minutes. 

“That’s  quick  work,  lieutenant,”  said  Hamburger  to 

Terrv. 

*/ 

“Yes,  it  was  much  easier  than  I  thought  it  would  be. 
That  train  is  coming  down  backward,  and  unless  they  have 
a  pretty  good  watch  it  will  be  derailed,  and  they’ll  have  a 
lot  of  trouble  getting  over  the  gap.” 

Very  much  to  their  delight,  the  road  led  straight  off  from 
the  railroad  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  before  it  turned 
southward  again  behind  the  range  of  hills.  The  country 
was  gradually  becoming  quite  rugged,  the  road  winding 
around  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  through  some  deep 
passages. 

After  making  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  they  vTere  very 
much  surprised  at  hearing  the  whistle  of  an  engine  out  on 
their  right,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away. 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Terry,  halting  the  command,  “I 
can’t  believe  that  that  train  is  the  one  we  left  behind  us,” 
and  he  sat  still  in  the  saddle  several  minutes  listening. 

“Captain,”  said  Lieutenant  Hamburger,  “that  train  is 
going  northward.’ 

“Are  you  sure  of  that  ?”  Fred  asked,  turning  quickly  to 
him. 

“Yes,  quite  sure  of  it.” 

“Then  we’d  better  push  for  the  track,  and  tear  up  a  few 
more  rails,”  and  he  led  off  in  that  direction,  but  the  stream 
which  they  had  crossed  passing  over  t  lie  track  where  they 
tore  up  the  rails  ran  directly  across  their  path.  The  banks 
were  entirely  too  precipitous  for  the  horses  to  pass  over,  so 
they  rode  on  down  nearly  a  mile  farther  before  they  were 
able  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  pass.  They  soon 
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passed  over  and  made  a  dash  for  the  track.  On  reaching  it 
thev  found  nothing  which  could  be  used  in  the  way  of  hand¬ 
spike  or  crowbar;  but  Lieutenant  Hamburger,  knowing  the 
great  strength  of  the  Boers  in  the  command,  ordered  them 
to  take  hold  of  the  crossties  and  raise  them  by  main 
strength.  They  did  so,  but  found  the  rails  were  linked  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  crosslie. 

“I  guess  we  can't  work  it,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “unless  we 
could  get  hold  of  a  crowbar  of  some  kind,  for  the  ends  of 
those  rails  are  spiked  down  to  the  cross  ties  on  which  they 
meet.” 

Fred  sat  on  his  horse  looking  at  the  men  tugging  away 
at  the  crossties,  and  wondering  how  he  would  be  able  to 
have  any  of  the  rails  detached  and  taken  away,  and  thus 
make  a  gap  over  which  the  train  couldn’t  pass.  Being 
something  of  a  mechanic  he  was  thinking  and  studying 
hard.  As  the  reader  well  knows,  his  inventive  ingenuity 
had  frequently  been  severely  tested.  Suddenly  he  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“I  have  it !  Take  out  some  of  those  crossties  to  which 
the  rails  are  not  spiked,  lay  one  across  another  and  use  it  as 
a  crowbar.  Then  take  a  third  one  and  use  it  is  a  sledge 
hammer  on  the  end  of  the  farther  rail.  That  will  draw 
the  spike.5' 

“That's  so,”  said  Terry,  “if  the  men  are  strong  enough 
to  use  the  crosstie  that  way,”  but  the  burly  Boers  went  at 
it  with  great  celerity  and  soon  had  two  of  the  rails  de¬ 
tached  ;  then  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  bore  them  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  stream  and  dropped  them  in. 

“Lieutenant  Hamburger,'5  called  out  Fred,  “thank  those 
men  for  me,  and  tell  them  that  I  say  they  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.55 

'The  lieutenant  did  so,  and  the  sturdy  Boers  seemed 
highly  pleased  at  the  frank  recognition  of  their  work. 
They  then  returned  to  the  road,  after  again  cutting  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  and  continued  their  way  southward. 

About  noon  the  sun  became  very  warm,  and  many  of  the 
horses  showed  signs  of  giving  out. 

“This  won't  do,"  said  Fred,  and,  after  going  a  couple 
of  miles  farther,  halted  at  a  spot  where  there  was  plenty 
of  water  and  grass,  ordering  the  men  to  dismount  and  stake 
their  horses,  which  they  were  glad  enough  to  do. 

“ How  long  are  you  going  to  stop  here,  Fred?5’  Terry 
asked. 


“I  don  t  know,  he  replied,  shaking  his  head.  “It’s  im¬ 
possible  for  the  horses  to  go  farther  without  a  rest;  the 
other  fellows  are  in  the  same  fix  if  they  have  traveled  as 
fast  as  we  have,  which  1  don't  believe  they've  done,  simply 
because  they  could  have  had  no  intimation  of  our  pursuit 
of  them.” 

“Well,  in  that  case,  said  Terry,  “they  can't  be  very  far 
ahead  of  us.” 


“Ju<t  what  I  think.  It's  a  terrible,  ride  wohe  made,  and 
it  has  heen  harder  on  the  horses  than  on  the  men,"  and  with 
that  he  turned  away  to  assist  Miss  Andrew  to  alight  from 
her  horse;  but  before  lie  reached  her  she  dismounted  with 
/in  easy  grace  that  told  she  was  not.  so  much  used  lip  as 
might  have  boon  expected. 


“You  arc  standing  it  well,"  he  said  to  her. 

“Yes,  better  than  my  horse,55  she  replied.  "It  was  a 
hard  ride,  and  the  poor  beasts  have  suffered  terribly.  How 
long  do  you  intend  to  stop  here?'5 

“I  don’t  know.  The  horses  must  have  a  breathing  spell 
as  well  as  water  and  provender,  while  we  are  fully  as 
hungry  as  they  are.55 

“I  know  that  I  am,”  she  laughed. 

“Of  course  you  are.  You'd  better  get  under  the  shade 
of  the  tree  over  there.  I  will  look  after  your  horse  and 
then  see  that  you  have  something  to  eat." 

“Thank  you,”  she  replied,  “you  are  very  kind,55  and  she 
surrendered  her  horse  to  him,  walked  off  some  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  and  stopped  under  the  shade  of  the  tree,  look¬ 
ing  on  at  the  men  who  were  staking  their  horses. 

As  she  stood  there  Terry  came  up  with  his  pocket-cup  full 
of  water,  tendering  it  to  her  with  the  remark : 

“If  you  are  like  the  rest  of  us  you  must  be  pretty  dry." 

“Indeed  I  am,55  she  laughed,  as  she  took  the  water  and 
drank  it. 

“Will  you  have  another  cup?”  Terry  asked  as  she  re¬ 
turned  it  to  him. 

“Thank  you,  that’s  enough  for  the  present.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  prospects  of  overtaking  the  party  we  are  in 
pursuit  of?” 

“If  they  have  stuck  to  the  roa^l  we  can't  be  very  far  away 
from  them,”  he  answered,  “for  I  hardly  think  it  possible 
that  they  suspect  pursuit,  hence  they  have  not  ridden  as 
hard  as  we  have.” 

“But  they  had  some  twenty  hours  the  ^art  of  us.” 

“Very  true,  but  I  think  we’ve  ridden  at  least  three  miles 
where  they  rode  but  two,  and  I'm  quite  sure  that  on  top  of 
that  gain  they  have  made  several  stops  while  we  kept  on.” 

“Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  are  right.” 

While  they  were  talking  some  of  the  men  went  through 
the  woods  down  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  several  shots  were  heard:  then  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  minute  live  or  six  more  followed  in  rapid 
succession. 

Fred  instantly  ordered  his  men  to  rally,  while  Terr}’ 
with  nearly  a  dozen  went  forward  to  see  what  the  firing 
meant.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  learned  that  they  had 
found  some  big  game,  and  secured  fresh  meat  enough  to 
feed  the  entire  command.  The  boys  gave  a  shout  when 
they  heard  the  news,  and  in  due  time  fires  were  started  and 
the  odor  of  broiled  meat  filled  the  woods  round  about  the 


camp. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  armored  trains,  whose  retreat 
southward  had  been  cut  off  by  the  tearing  up  of  the  tracks, 
were  heard  signaling  with  their  whistles.  The  one  com¬ 
ing  southward  stopped  at  the  first  gap.  and  the  other 
going  northward,  came  up  on  the  lower  side.  The  officers 
of  the  upper  train  informed  those  in  command  of  the 
other  one  that  a  party  of  Boors  without  any  flag  had  been 
moving  southward  all  the  morning,  and  that  they  had 
shelled  them  for  nearly  an  hour  a  little  after  sunrise. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  second  train  was  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  track  might  bo  torn  up  below  him.  so  be 
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gave  orders  for  it  to  return,  and  it  started  back  at  a  pretty 
rapid  speed.  Fred,  Terry  and  every  man  in  the  command 
soon  heard  the  roaring  of  the  train,  and  waited  and  listened 
eagerly  for  it  to  reach  the  spot  where  they  had  torn  up  the 
rails.  Suddenly  they  heard  the  train  stop. 

“They've  reached  the  gap,”  said  Fred,  “and  that's  only 
about  a  couple  of  miles  behind  us.” 

“Yes,"  said  Terry,  “and  we  ought  to  find  out  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  Let  me  take  about  a  score  of  men,  with 
Lieutenant  Hamburger,  and  make  our  way  back  there 
through  the  woods  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
watch  them.” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  Fred,  and  inside  of  ten  minutes  Terry 
and  Lieutenant  Hamburger  had  selected  their  men  and 
were  on  their  way  up  to  the  scene  of  interest.  Every  pri¬ 
vate  soldier  in  the  party  was  a  Boer,  and  what  they  didn’t 
know  about  creeping  through  the  woods,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  good  speed,  wasn’t  worth  knowing.  They  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  armored  train. 

Terry  crept  up  close  enough  to  find  out  what  was  being 
done.  He  soon  came  back  with  the  report  that  the  British 
had  tom  up  the  rails  in  front  of  the  train,  relaid  them  over 
the  gap,  and  in  a  few  minutes  would  be  able  to  pursue  their 
journey  southward. 

“So  we  haven’t  gained  anything  by  tearing  up  the  rails,” 
remarked  Hamburger. 

“No,  not  much.  We’ve  caused  them  a  little  delay,  and 
that’s  all.  We  may  just  as  well  go  back,  for  they  will  get 
ahead  of  us  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  I’m  sorry  we  haven’t 
any  dynamite  with  us  by  which  we  could  blow  up  the  train, 
for  that’s  the  only  way  to  stop  them  unless  we  could  con¬ 
ceal  ourselves,  where  we  could  shoot  the  men  at  work  with¬ 
out  being  shelled  by  their  big  guns  on  the  train.” 

They  returned  to  the  camp  and  reported  to  Fred  what 
they  had  discovered. 

“Well,  that’s  just  what  I  would  have  done,”  laughed 
Fred,  “had  I  been  in  command  of  the  train.  It  doesn’t 
matter  much,  as  we  can  keep  away  from  the  railroad,  while 
they  can’t  very  well  leave  it.  The  only  thing  I  fear  is  that 
the  party  we  are  in  pursuit  of  may  hear  that  we  are  after 
them,  and  make  their  escape  by  leaving  the  road  or  taking 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  an  armored  train.” 

“I  don’t  believe  they  would  be  permitted  to  get  on  the 
train,”  said  Terry. 

“It’s  hard  to  tell,”  and  Fred  shook  his  head.  “If  they 
are  British  they  will  receive  protection  if  they  claim  it,  and 
they  may  manage  to  get  fresh  horses  and  travel  faster.” 

“Fresh  horses  are  not  very  easily  obtained,  I  guess.” 

“Why  not?  They  raise  thousands  of  cattle  here,  and  all 
the  Boers  have  horses  of  their  own,  and  probably  on  some 
of  the  farms  hundreds  more  of  good  stock  can  be 
found.” 

“Then  what’s  the  matter  with  our  making  a  swap  of  our 
tired  horses  for  fresh  ones?” 

“I  guess  I’d  better  consult  Hamburger  about  that.”  And 
he  at  once  (\  motioned  the  Boer  lieutenant  about  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  their  being  able  to  secure  fresh  horses. 
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“They  can  be  had,  captain,”  said  Hamburger,  “but  I 
think  we  would  lose  several  hours  in  getting  them.” 

“That  won't  do,"  said  Fred.  “We  must  take  the  chances 
with  our  present  stock.  I  still  refuse  to  believe  that  they 
suspect  pursuit,  because  the  fight  at  Mafeking  has  drawn 
all  the  Boers  to  that  point,  and  there  are  no  places  threat¬ 
ened  between  there  and  Kimberley,  two  hundred  miles 
southward.” 

“Here  comes  a  train,"  said  Hamburger,  as  they  heard  the 
whistle  and  the  roaring  of  the  wheels  over  the  steel  rails, 
less  than  half  a  mile  away  from  the  camp.  They  were  go¬ 
ing  at  a  pretty  fast  speed,  and  soon  the  sounds  died  away 
south  of  them. 

“They  are  getting  back  in  a  hurry,”  laughed  Terry,  “but 
what  puzzles  me  is  how  far  south  they  can  go.  The  latest 
news  that  I  had  from  Kimberley  was  that  the  Boers  had  it 
completely  surrounded.  It  must  be  that  they  have  a  camp 
somewhere  between  here  and  there,  and  those  two  armored 
trains  belong  to  it.” 

That  the  reader  may  not  misunderstand  the  situation,  the 
author  will  explain  what  an  armored  train  is.  It  is  a  train 
of  cars  protected  by  iron  armor  from  the  engine  to  the  last 
car.  While  it  is  not  proof  against  heavy  artillery,  it  is 
against  bullets  and  small  arms.  On  some  of  the  cars  are 
revolving  turrets,  in  which  Maxim  rapid-fire  guns  are 
placed,  and  the  gunners  are  secure  from  the  bullets  of  an 
enemy.  There  are  port-holes  all  along  both  sides  of  the 
cars  for  the  use  of  riflemen  inside,  and  unless  artillery  is 
used  against  them  they  are  practically  invulnerable.  It  is 
an  invention  of  the  British  at  Cape  Town,  and  has  been 
very  effective  against  the  natives,  and  the  Boers  also, 
where  the  latter  are  lacking  in  artillery. 

After  they  had  been  in  camp  about  four  hours,  Fred  was 
about  to  give  the  order  to  mount  and  resume  the  pursuit, 
when  three  of  the  scouts  came  in  bringing  with  them  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Bechuana  tribe,  whom  the}'-  had  intercepted 
without  treating  him  unkindly.  The  Boers,  of  course, 
could  understand  his  language  and  he  theirs. 

He  told  that  there  was  a  party  of  whites  in  camp  down 
the  road  some  distance,  but  just  how  far  they  were  unable 
to  gather  from  his  description.  He  didn’t  know  what  a 
mile  was.  He  also  stated  that  some  British  soldiers  were 
down  that  way.  too.  Hamburger  tried  to  ascertain  from 
him  how  many  there  were,  and  he  looked  around  at  those 
who  were  present,  and  said : 

“Not  so  many  as  you.” 


CHAPTER  TV. 

fred’s  command  makes  a  desperate  charge  and  cap¬ 
tures  THE  BATTERY. 

Hamburger  interpreted  to  Fred  the  story  told  by  the 
Bechuana  native. 

“Does  he  say  there  are  two  camps?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  he  said  there  was  a  camp  of  white  men,  and  that 
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then*  was  another  one  of  British  soldiers,  but  not  so  many 
as  we  are.” 

‘•Well,  find  out  from  him  how  far  apart  they  are,”  and 
the  Boer  lieutenant  proceeded  to  question  the  native  again, 
and  learned  that  the  soldiers  with  big  guns  were  nearer 
than  the  others.” 

“Oh,  ho !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “There’s  a  battery  out  some¬ 
where,  then  !  Just  the  thing  we  don’t  want  to  tackle.  Ask 
him  how  many  big  guns  they  have.” 

“Only  two,”  said  the  lieutenant,  after  questioning  the 
native  again. 

“Two  guns,  eh?  We’ll  have  to  send  scouts  ahead,  but 
I’m  quite  sure  that  the  men  we  are  after  are  the  ones  be¬ 
low  the  soldiers.  They  are  tired  out  and  taking  a  rest.  We’ll 
have  to  be  very  cautious,”  and  then  he  rewarded  the  native 
with  a  present  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  act  as  guide  for 
them.  The  Boer  lieutenant  advised  against  it,  saying  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  in  any  of  the  Bechuanas. 

“Then  you  go  ahead,  lieutenant,  in  command  of  the 
scouts,  and  we’ll  follow  on  a  half  hour  later.” 

As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  was  gone  with  his  scouts,  who 
were  principally  Boers,  Fred  turned  to  the  others  and  said: 

“Now,  men,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  a  fight.  If 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  we  will  avoid  it ;  but  if  it  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  our  expedition  we  will  fight  and  win  at  all 
hazards.  You  have  done  splendidly  so  far,  and  obeyed  every 
order.  I  want  to  caution  you  that  a  strict  obedience  to 
orders  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  Don’t  stop  to  ask  questions,  but  do  just  as  you 
are  told,  and  follow  your  leader  regardless  of  consequences. 
Sometimes  a  quick  dash  in  the  very  face  of  death  insures 
perfect' safety,  because  it  is  something  that  the  enemy  hard¬ 
ly  expect,  and  frequently  upsets  their  calculations.  Now, 
can  1  depend  upon  you?” 

“Y'es!  Yes!”  sang  out  every  man  in  the  command. 

“All  right,  then.  Now  to  horse,  and  I  believe  that  be¬ 
fore  midnight  we’ll  have  the  fellows  we  are  in  pursuit  of.” 

Every  man  sprang  forward  upon  his  horse  and  Fred  and 
Terry  on  either  side  of  Miss  Andrew  led  olf  in  a  brisk 
canter,  the  horses  being  considerably  refreshed  by  a  four 
hours’  rest. 

M  ithin  another  hour  they  met  some  of  the  scouts  riding 
back  at  considerable  speed  with  the  lieutenant  at  their  head, 
who  had  feared  that  the  Boers  might  not  be  able  to  con¬ 
vey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  situation  in  their  front. 

“Captain,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “about  three  miles  ahead 
of  us  is  a  battery  of  two  guns  manned  by  a  company  of 
British  soldiers,  evidently  placed  there  to  defend  a  pass 
that  runs  through  a  range  of  hills.” 

“Is  there  any  way  for  us  to  get  over  the  hills  without  ex¬ 
posing  ourselves  to  those  guns?”  Fred  asked. 

“There  may  be,”  was  the  reply,  “but  it’s  hardly  possible 
for  it  to  be  done  on  horseback.” 

“Did  they  see  any  of  your  scouts?” 

“I  think  not.” 

“Well,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  scouts  could  dis¬ 
mount  and  scale  the  rocks  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  pass, 
and  open  lire  on  the  enemy  from  the  crest?” 


“That  1  don’t  know,  but  1  can  try  it.” 

“All  right,  then;  we’ll  get  as  close  to  them  as  we  can 
and  wait  for  the  report  of  your  rifle  before  we  charge 
through.  Do  your  best  to  induce  them  to  turn  their  guns 
in  your  direction.  You  can  keep  behind  the  boulders  and  be 
pretty  safe.  If  they  turn  their  guns  on  you  we  can  probably 
dash  through  and  capture  them  before  they  can  get  them 
into  position  again  to  sweep  the  pass.” 

Hamburger  then  rode  forward  again,  and  the  command 
kept  pretty  close  behind  him  until  they  were  confronted 
by  the  range  of  rocky  hills  that  seemed  almost  impassable 
for  horsemen.  There  they  halted,  and  the  scouts  dismounted 
and  scrambled  up  the  steep  side  of  the  rocks.  An  hour 
passed  and  it  seemed  like  an  age  to  Fred,  Terry  and  the 
others,  who  were  waiting  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  rifles. 
Suddenly  they  heard  pop,  pop,  pop,  and  then  a  regular 
fusillade,  which  was  kept  up  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  the  stunning  report  of  artillery  told  that  the  battery 
was  shelling  the  scouts. 

“Now,  men,”  said  Fred,  “tlmy’ve  turned  their  guns  on 
the  scouts.  Now  for  a  dash  through,  and  in  five  minutes 
they  are  ours.  Miss  Andrew,  you  remain  with  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  scouts’  horses.  It  won’t  do  for  you  to 
face  a  battery.” 


Without  uttering  a  word,  Miss  Andrew  turned  her  horse’s 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  animals  the  scouts  had  left  be¬ 
hind  them  in  charge  of  five  men.  She  had  gone  but  a  few 
paces  when  Fred  gave  the  order  to  charge,  and  the  others, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  strong,  dashed  forward  into 
the  pass  like  a  thunderbolt.  Her  horse  suddenly  became 
unmanageable,  and,  taking  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  dashed 
after  the  others,  and  was  soon  in  the  centre  of  the  column, 
going  at  full  speed.  Some  four  or  five  hundred  yards  far¬ 
ther  on  they  were  in  the  deep  cut,  some  five  or  six  abreast. 
The  report  of  the  artillery  shook  the  very  hills,  and  the  next 
moment  they  were  in  sight  of  the  two  guns,  scarcely  two 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  them. 

“ There  they  are  !  Ride  them  down,”  yelled  Fred,  “be¬ 
fore  they  can  turn  the  guns  on  us!”  and  the  brave  fellows 
dashed  on  close  behind  him  and  Terry ,  their  bright  sabres 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight;  but  ere  they  reached  there,  the 
two  pieces  were  quickly  turned  in  their  direction  and  fired. 
In  the  hurry  of  shifting  positions  one  was  aimed  too  high, 
but  the  shot  from  the  other  crashed  through  the  column 
and  men  and  horses  went  down.  Terry’s  steed  was  shot 
from  under  him,  and  they  both  rolled  on  the  ground  to¬ 
gether.  The  others  went  on  like  a  cyclone,  and  just  a  min¬ 
or  two  later  they  were  sabering  the  gunners,  who  were  near¬ 
ly  paralyzed  at  the  deluge  of  steel  and  horses  that  had  so 
suddenly  swept  down  upon  them.  The  fight  was  short, 
sharp  and  decisive,  and  but  few  of  the  Britons  escaped. 
There  were  scarcely  fifty  of  them  in  all,  and  thirty-nine  of 
them  were  killed,  wounded  or  captured ;  only  one  shot 
from  the  battery  had  struck  the  command,  but  that  did 
frightful  execution,  killing  four  horses  and  three  men  and 
wounding  five  others.  It  struck  the  head  of  the  column. 
Terry’s  horse  being  the  ill's t  one  to  go  down.  Terry  ran  up 
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on  foot  just  as  the  fight  ended,  considerably  bruised  and 
limping. 

“We've  got  the  guns,  Terry!”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  but  what  in  thunder  do  we  want  with  them?’’ 

Without  answering  the  question,  Fred  asked  him  if  he 
was  hurt. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I'm  ground  up  to  a  pulp,  only  my 
clothes  holding  me  in  shape.” 

“Well,  keep  your  clothes  on,  then,”  laughed  Fred,  “until 
you  get  all  right  again.  How  did  you  get  hurt?” 

“My  horse  was  shot  down.  He  fell  on  my  leg  and  I  got 
hit  by  the  hoofs  of  a  dozen  other  horses  before  I  could  get 
next  to  the  wall  of  rock.” 

“Great  Scott!  There’s  Miss  Andrew!”  and  Fred  turned 
and  found  her  kneeling  by  a  British  officer  trying  to  staunch 
the  flow  of  blood  from  a  sabre  cut  on  his  head. 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  she  came  through  with  us,” 
said  Fred,  and,  going  to  her  side,  she  looked  up  at  him  and 
remarked : 

“This  is  Lieutenant  Balfour,  captain.  He  was  once  a 
guest  at  our  home,  and  is  a  gentleman.” 

Fred  dismounted,  went  to  her  side,  and  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  that  the  lieutenant  had  been  hurt. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  wounded  officer,  looking  up  at 
Fred.  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  you  are?” 

“Yes,  I  am  an  American.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  doing  here  in  Africa,  then?” 

“I  might  ask  you  that  question,”  answered  Fred.  “I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you  have.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  America  is  not  at  war  with  England 
or  the  Transvaal  Republic.” 

“No,  but  American  citizens  have  the  right  to  volunteer 
to  help  the  South  African  Republic  to  fight  for  their 
country.” 

“So  your  are  simply  a  volunteer,  then?” 

“Yes,  that’s  all.” 

“Do  you  command  this  force  here  with  you?” 

Fred  said  that  he  did  and  the  lieutenant  asked  why  he 
had  no  flag. 

“Haven’t  got  one,”  he  replied.  “It’s  such  a  small  com¬ 
mand  that  no  flag  has  yet  been  provided  for  it.  We  can 
fight  just  as  well,  without  one,  though.  Where  does  this 
battery  belong  ?” 

“It  belongs  to  the  British  army  in  South  Africa.” 

“Oh,  indeed,  I’m  glad  you  told  me  that,”  laughed  Fred. 
“1  thought  perhaps  it  might  belong  to  the  Bechuana  na¬ 
tives.” 

The  wounded  officer  noticed  the  sarcasm  of  his  remerk, 
and  had  no  more  to  say,  but  he  turned  to  Miss  Andrew  and 
asked  how  rhe  came  to  be  in  such  a  place. 

She  looked  up  at  Fred  and  asked  if  she  should  make  an 
explanation. 

“Certainly,”  he  replied,  and  then  she  told  the  story  of 
the  robbery  that  had  been  committed  at  the  mines  near  her 
home,  and  that  she  was  trying  to  recover  her  father’s  share 

of  the  treasure. 

“  /  hope  you  will  succeed,”  said  the  officer,  “but  are  you 


sure  that  you  will  be  permitted  to  keep  it  when  it  is  re¬ 
covered  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Pm  quite  sure  of  that.” 

“  I  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed,”  he  remarked. 

“I  suppose  you  think  that  we  will  keep  it  ourselves?” 
remarked  Fred,  “but  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  those 
now  in  possession  of  it  are  British,  so  your  insinuation 
loses  its  force.  This  war  is  being  waged  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  but  plunder.  It’s  the  diamond  and  gold  mines  that 
England  is  after.  She’s  the  national  robber  of  the  earth, 
but  then  1  have  no  quarrel  with  you  personally,  so  we’ll 
say  no  more  on  that  point.  If  I  can  render  you  any  as¬ 
sistance,  I  will  cheerfully  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  though, 
I  have  but  little  time  at  present.  We  have  no  surgeon  with 
us,  for  we  are  on  a  hard  ride  southward,  in  pursuit  of  those 
villains  ‘who  are  trying  to  make  way  with  the  personal 
property  of  people  who  are  no  wise  concerned  in  the  war. 
I  am  not  an  officer  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  or  the  Orange 
Free  State,  hence  a  parole  granted  by  me  would  not  be 
recognized  by  your  officers.” 

“Of  course  not,”  assented  the  wounded  officer. 

“But  all  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  your  .freedom,  you 
would  observe  the  parole,  would  you  not,  from  a  point  of 
horror  ?” 

“I  will  give  no  parole,”  returned  the  Briton. 

“Sorry  to  hear  that,”  returned  Fred.  “It  will  force  me 
to  detain  you  as  a  prisoner,  and  detach  a  guard  from  my 
small  force,  to  take  care  of  )'ou.  I  shall  have  to  send  you 
eastward  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  turn  you  over  to 
the  first  Boer  force  that  can  be  found,”  and  without  losing 
any  time,  Fred  at  once  gave  orders  to  that  effect.  When 
Terry  heard  of  it,  he  vigorously  protested  that  it  wouldn’t 
do  to  weaken  the  force  that  way. 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  to  do  it,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  hate  like 
the  deuce  to  turn  these  fellows  loose.” 

“Oh,  there  are  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  that 
are  prisoners,  let  ’em  go.” 

Just  then  Lieutenant  Prather  came  up  and  stated  that 
among  the  ammunition  found  were  several  cans  of  dyna¬ 
mite. 

“Are  you  sure  of  that,  lieutenant?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  captain,  I  know  all  about  dynamite.  I’ve  handled 
it  often  in  the  mines  of  Australia.” 

“Then  see  to  it  that  nobody  touches  it  but  those  who 
know  what  it  is  and  understand  the  nature  of  it.” 

“I’ve  already  done  so,”  returned  the  lieutenant. 

“Have  you  looked  to  see  whether  or  not  anything  can  be 
found  with  which  we  can  spike  those  two  cannons?” 

“No,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  found.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “we  can’t  take  these  pieces  with  us, 
and  yet  I  dislike  to  leave  them  as  they  are  because  the  men 
whom  we  will  release  under  force  of  circumstances  will 
use  them  again.  All!  I  know  what  to  do!  Lieutenant 
Prather,  fill  both  those  guns  carefully  with  that  dynamite,” 
and  the  lieutenant  saluted,  and1  hurried  to  obey  the  order. 

“Lieutenant  Hamburger,  see  that  the  dead,  wounded  and 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  are  removed  to  a  safe  distance  from 
them,”  and  he  hurriedly  obeyed  the  order. 
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What  in  thunder  are  you  going /to  do?”  Terry  asked. 


ture  that  battery  and  inflict  such  terrible  punishment  with¬ 


‘‘I’m  going  to  blow  them  up  with  dynamite.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

“Why,  put  the  dynamite  inside  of  them,  and  let  it  burst 
’em.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  won’t  appoint  me  to  touch  them  off.” 

“Well,  I'll  touch  off  one  and  you  the  other,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  we’ll  each  sit  astride  of  one,  and  go 
up  with  the  pieces,”  remarked  Terry  sarcastically. 

“Well,  that’s  one  way,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  it  isn’t  my 
way.  When  they  are  filled  with  the  dynamite,  we  will  ride 
off  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and  each  fire  at  the 
muzzle  of  one  of  them.  The  bullets  will  cause  the  explosion, 
and  if  the  enemy  can  use  what’s  left  of  them  afterward 
they  are  more  ingenious  than  I  think  they  are.” 

“Fred,  old  man,”  said  Terry,  “that’s  a  great  head  you 
have.  It’s  a  great  deal  better  than  spiking  them.  There’ll 
be  pieces  scattered  all  over  South  Africa.” 

When  Lieutenant  Prather  reported  that  the  guns  were 
charged  with  d}Tnamite,  Fred  and  Terry  rode  off  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  turned,  and, 
aiming  at  the  muzzle  of  the  two  guns,  fired  simultaneously. 
An  explosion  followed  that  shook  the  very  hills,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  was  left  of  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  any¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “they  are  completely 
dissipated ;  nothing  left  of  them.” 

“Just  what  I  thought  wnuld  be  the  result,”  remarked 
Fred,  as  he  rode  back  followed  by  Terry,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  a  horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
battery.  Other  members,  of  the  command  had  secured 
horses  in  like  manner. 

“Now,  lieutenant,”  said  Fred,  “there  are  about  fifteen 
of  your  men  unhurt,  who  will  take  care  of  you  and  their 
wounded  comrades,  as  well  as  bury  their  dead.  When  you 
return  to  your  command,  kinjly  give  my  compliments  to 
your  general,  and  say  that  I  have  treated  you  as  kindly  as 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  the  officer.  “I’ve  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  It’s  the  fate  of  war.” 

“That’s  it !  I’m  glad  to  see  you  look  at  it  that  way.  Now, 
Miss  Andrew,  if  you'll  get  into  the  saddle  again,  we’ll  be 
off,  for  we've  been  detained  here  about  an  hour,  which  is 
as  much  time  as  we  can  spare.” 

“I'm  sorry  to  leave  you,  lieutenant,”  said  Miss  Andrew, 
pressing  the  hand  of  the  wounded  officer,  “but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  be  otherwise.” 

“A  thousand  thanks,”  said  the  wounded  man.  “You’ve 
been  more  than  kind.  I  hope  you  may  recover  your  prop¬ 
erty,  and  I  shall  report  to  the  general  that  you  are  entitled 
to  all  the  protection  that  the  British  flag  can  afford  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  returned,  and.  rising  to  her  feet,  looked 
around  for  her  horse,  which  was  being  led  forward  by  one  of 
the  command.  She  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  rode  away, 
nncla  few  minutes  later  was  out.  of  sight  of  the  pass  through 
which  the  desperate  charge  had  hcen  made. 

“Unptain.”  said  she,  turning  to  Fred,  as  she  rode  by  his 
side.  “I  really  can’t  understand  how  you  managed  to  cap¬ 


out  losing  nearly  half  of  your  men.” 

“Oh,  we  diverted  their  attention  by  sending  sharpshoot¬ 
ers  on  foot  over  the  hill.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,  but  after  all  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
generalship  of  the  highest  order.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  laughed,  “I  consider  that  pretty  high 

praise,  and  I  appreciate  it.” 

“Oh,  Lieutenant  Balfour  frankly  admitted  that  you  had 
outgeneraled  him,  and  he  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  every 
one  of  you.” 

“I’m  sorry  he  was  hurt,”  returned  Fred,  “but  as  he 
said,  it’s  the  fate  of  war.” 

“Yes,  he  said  too,  when  he /Saw  those  cannons  blown  to 
pieces,  that  nobody  but  a  Yankee  would  have  thought  of 
that.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  and  the  latter  remarked 
that  the  Yankees  had  a  pretty  good  reputation  all  over  the 
world. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  Fred  added.  “England  tackled  us  twice 
in  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  got  the  worst 
of  it  each  time.  I’m  really  sorry,  though,  that  we  were  so 
hard  pushed  that  we  couldn’t  keep  those  two  guns,  as  we 
might  have  been  able  to  smash  an  armored  train  with 
them.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  AND  HIS  COMMAND  CAPTURE  A  GREAT  PRIZE. 

Fully  convinced  that  he  was  now  within  a  few  miles  of 

the  party  he  was  in  pursuit  of,  Fred  urged  his  command 

forward  at  a  pretty  brisk  pace,  keeping  a  few  scouts  a  half 

mile  or  so  in  the  lead.  The  dav  had  waned  and  the  sun 

«/ 

was  down  behind  the  hills,  with  twilight  coming  on. 

“We’ll  overtake  them  to-night,”  he  remarked  to  Terry. 

“I  hope  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“I'm  confident  of  it,"  added  Fred,  “for  that  native  Bech- 
uana  spoke  of  two  camps.  We’ve  disposed  of  one,  and  it’s 
only  a  question  of  a  few  hours  when  we'll  tackle  the  other." 

“I'm  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  travel  by  night,  too. 
Fred,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  if  they  do,  we 
will  probably  have  to  ride  all  night  ourselves.” 

“It  is  possible,”  assented  Fred,  “but  unless  they  arc 
aware  of  pursuit  they  won't  travel  as  fast  as  we  do.  The 
British  all  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  are  probably  aware 
of  our  presence,  but  T  hardly  think  they've  communicated 
their  information  to  those  fellows,  and  as  long  as  they've 
got  that  treasure  in  their  posssession  they'll  not  be  very  apt 
to  run  into  any  British  camp  except  as  a  last  resort  to  es¬ 
cape  capture.” 

“You  can  bet  if  the  British  officers  have  sent  the  alarm 
all  the  way  down  to  the  railroad,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
intercept  us,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Well,  they’ll  intercept  the  other  fellows,  too.”  said  Fred, 
“and  if  they  are  rascals,  as  we  think  thev  are.  they  will  be 
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on  the  lookout  to  avoid  being  intercepted.  That  armored  ^ 
train  has  passed  on  down  below  and  they  may  throw  out 
scouts  on  the  right  and  left,  and  head  them  off/’ 

After  some  three  hours’  riding  in  the  dim  light,  one  of 
the  scouts  came  riding  back  and  informed  Fred  that  camp- 
tires  were  seen  ahead  of  them. 

“Well,  find  out  who  they  are,”  ordered  Fred,  and  the 
scout  returned  to  Lieutenant  Hamburger  with  the  order. 
By  and  by  the  command  came  in  sight  of  the  camp-fires 
also,  which  could  be  seen  about  a  mile  away,  almost  directly 
ahead  of  them. 

“That’s  only  a  small  force,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “for  as 
near  as  I  can  make  out  there  are  only  four  or  five  small 
fires.”  • 

“Yes,  it  looks  that  way,”  assented  Terry.  “It  can’t  be 
the  parties  we  are  after,  for  they  would  have  but  one  fire.” 

“Well,  we've  got  to  find  out  who  they  are,”  remarked 
Fred,  and  he  sent  Terry  forward  with  a  dozen  men  to  as¬ 
sist  Prather  and  his  scouts  in  ferreting  out  the  situation. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  British  force  of  some  two  hundred 
or  more,  in  camp  alongside  the  railroad  track. 

“Well,  we  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,” 
said  Fred.  “We’ll  veer  around  to  the  left,  and,  if  possible, 
avoid  being  discovered,”  and,  sending  word  to  the  scouts  of 
the  movement,  he  left  the  road  and  led  the  way  over  the 
veldt  until  the  camp-fires  were  out  of  sight  on  their  right. 
They  then  turned  toward  the  road  again,  and,  on  reaching 
it,  pushed  on  southward  till  some  time  after  midnight. 
Then  news  came  back  from  one  of  the  scouts  that  a  single 
camp-fire  had  been  found  in  the  woods. 

“They  may  be  our  game,”  said  Fred,  and  he  again  sent 
Terr}'  forward  to  make  a  careful  inspection.  A  half  hour 
later  Terry  sent  back  word  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  they 
were  the  party  fhey  had  been  pursuing,  as  there  were  only 
about  a  score,  while  of  pack  mules  they  had  at  least  as  many 
again. 

“They  are  our  men,”  said  Fred,  “without  a  doubt.  We 
must  surround  them  before  they  are  aware  of  our  presence, 
or  they  may  escape  in  the  woods,  taking  part  of  the  treas¬ 
ure  with  them.” 

He  divided  his  force  into  four  parties,  himself  leading 


“We  are  friends  if  you  will  have  it  so,  or  enemies  if  you 
prefer,”  answered  Fred. 

“Ah,  they  are  English!”  said  some  one,  deceived  by 
Fred’s  speech,  which  of  course  was  correct  English. 

“Forward,  men!”  sang  out  Fred,  and  the  next  moment 
the  camp  was  surrounded  by  his  men,  who  pushed  forward 
until  the  light  of  the  camp-fire  told  the  (pampers  that  every 
avenue  of  escape  was  cut  off.  They  stood  together  in  a 
little  group,  with  their  weapons  ready  for  instant  use.  Of 
course  fhe  first  tiling  that  the  campers  noticed  was  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  any  British  uniforms  among  the  new¬ 


comers. 
(< 


u 


Oh,  there's  Mr.  Bradbury !”  exclaimed  Miss  Andrew, 
the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  the  man  whom  she  knew 
as  the  leader  of  those  in  charge  of  the  force  which  had 
carried  away  the  treasure  of  the  mines. 

Ah,  is  that  you,  Miss  Andrew?”  Bradbury  exclaimed. 
Yes,”  she  replied,  “you  took  away  father’s  treasure  with 
you,  and  I've  come  for  it  with  these  friends.”  Her  words 
staggered  him  and  several  of  his  companions,  but  before 
they  could  make  any  move  Fred  called  out : 

“Every  man  of  you  lay  down  your  gun,  or  you  will  lie 
down  yourselves  never  to  rise  again !”  Several  of  the  men 
laid  down  their  rifles  in  a  hesitating  sort  of  way,  while 
others  held  on  to  theirs  as  if  undecided  what  to  do. 

“Lay  down  your  arms  !”  ordered  Fred  again,  “or  you  wall 
be  shot  down  where  you  stand.  We  outnumber  you  ten  to 


one. 

“What  do  you  want?”  Bradbury  asked  in  a  trembling 
tone  of  voice. 

“No  time  to  ask  questions,”  returned  Fred,  boldly  ad 
vancing  upon  him  with  his  drawn  sabre,  while  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  rifles  wrere  leveled  at  the  group.  The  men  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  Lieutenant  Hamburger  ordered  his  de¬ 
tachment  to  take  possession  of  them. 

“Captain  !  Captain !”  called  Miss  Andrew,  staggering  to¬ 
ward  Fred,  who  saw  at  once  that  she  wras  utterly  overcome 
by  the  reaction  from  the  terrible  tension  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected  ever  since  they  started  on  the  terrible  ride. 
He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  up,  saying : 

Keep  cool,  now,  Miss  Andrews  Everything  is  all 


l  CC^ 


one  and  the  other  three  lieutenants  one  each,  with  instruc- 1  right, 
tions  to  completely  surround  the  camp,  and,  if  possible, 
capture  every  one  in  it  without  firing  a  shot. 

Miss  Andrew  became  greatly  excited.  Every  one  dis¬ 
mounted  and  proceeded  on  foot,  she  keeping  alongside  of 
Fred.  It  was  very  dark  in  the  woods,  but  they  were  guided 
by  the  light  of  the  camp-fire.  Slowly  and  cautiously  each 
detachment  worked  its  way  until  each  one  had  reached  its 
position.  Then  they  moved  forward  toward  the  camp-fire. 

There  were  four  sentinels  posted,  and  the  others  were  lying 
down  on  the  ground  evidently  asleep.  The  sentinels  gave 
the  alarm,  but  didn’t  know  whether  the  noises  they  heard 
were  made  by  enemies  or  wild  animals.  Ever}7  man  sprang 
up,  rifle  in  hand,  and  stood  ready  to  fire  at  whatever  ap¬ 
peared  in  fight.  Suddenly  Fred  sang  out: 

“If  you  fire  a  -hot,  you  will  all  be  killed  !” 

“Who  are  you?”  someone  in  the  party  asked. 


Oh,  Fm  so  w^eak  !”  said  she. 

“Here,  then,  you  must  lie  down,”  and  he  led  her  to  a 
spot  w^here  a  couple  of  blankets  had  been  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  a  saddle  placed  for  a  pillow,  where  he  laid  her 
down  tenderly  and  gave  her  water  to  drink  from  his  can¬ 
teen. 

“You’ve  stood  it  like  the  brave  girl  you  are,  but  it  is  all 
over  with  now7.” 

She  lay  like  one  almost  unconscious,  but  Fred,  having 
placed  her  comfortably,  turned  and  confronted  Bradbury, 
saying: 

“Now,  my  good  fellow,  we  wall  attend  to  you  and  your 
companions.  We  have  followed  you  nil  the  way  from  the 
mines  to  recover  that  stolen  treasure,  and  if  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  it  i$  not  accounted  for  the  last  of  you  will  be 
shot.” 
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“The  treasure  is  all  here,  sir,”  said  Bradbury,  “but  when 
you  say  it  was  stolen,  you  make  a  grave  mistake.  It's  pri¬ 
vate  property  which  is  exempted  from  seizure  in  time  of 
war  by  all  civilized  nations.” 

“How  is  it,  then,  that  you  took  upward  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  private  property  of  Malcolm  Andrew?” 

“It  was  simply  his  share  which  had  not  yet  been  turned 
over  to  him  by  the  managers  of  the  company.  We  were 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  company  when  we  took  it 
away  for  safe  keeping.” 

“That  sounds  very  plausible,”  returned  Fred.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you  can  show  written  authority  from  the  managers  of 
the  mine  for  what  you  have  done  ?” 

“No  such  authority  was  necessary,  since  two  of  the  man¬ 
agers  are  with  us,”  returned  Bradbury. 

“Are  you  one  of  the  managers  ?” 

“No.” 

“How  is  it,  then,  that  you,  simply  a  bookkeeper,  are  in 
command  of  your  party  ?” 

“They  placed  me  in  command  of  it.” 

“Well,  point  out  the  managers  that  are  present,”  ordered 
Fred. 

Bradbury  immediately  pointed  out  two  men  who  he 
said  were  directors  in  two  of  the  companies,  adding  that 
when  he  said  managers  he  meant  those  two.  As  the  two  men 
stepped  out.  Miss  Andrew  rose  on  her  elbow,  stared  at 
them  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire,  and,  after  a  pause  of  a 
minute  or  two,  called  out : 

“That  is  not  true,  captain ;  they  are  not  either  managers 
or  directors.  One  of  them  is  a  speculator;  that  one  on  the 
left  there.  I  don’t  know  his  name,  but  I  do  know  that  he’s 
been  trading  about  among  the  miners  for  the  last  six 
months.  I  once  heard  his  name,  but  I  have  forgotten  it. 
They  not  only  took  father’s  share,  but  they  took  treasures 
belonging  to  other  mines  which  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  management  that  they  claim  to  represent.” 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  sir?”  said  Fred,  turning 
to  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  director. 

“I  don’t  like  to  dispute  a  lady’s  word,  sir,”  was  the  reply, 
“but  she’s  mistaken.  She  was  right  about  my  having  been 
a  speculator,  but  I  bought  shares  in  one  of  the  mines  on 
speculation,  and  have  been  elected  as  director.” 

“Are  you  a  director,  too?”  Fred  asked,  turning  to  Brad¬ 
bury.  The  latter  shook  his  head,  saying: 

“No,  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  mines  in  that  lo¬ 
cality.”  *  / 

“I  guess  you  mean  that  you  organized  this  raid  and  car- 
rieil  it  through  successfully  up  to  this  point,  aided  by  your 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs.  Now,  I  want  all  the  treasure  brought  here  in  the 
light  of  the  fire,  and  an  accounting  of  every  penny's  worth 
made,  or  you  will  all  he  shot  before  the  stars  fade  away.” 

“It  is  all  in  those  bags  there,”  said  Bradbury,  pointing  to 
the  base  of  a  huge  tree,  where  the  mule  packs  had  been  de¬ 
posited.  t 

“They  are  all  there,  are  they?”  Fred  asked. 

“Y es,”  was  the  reply. 


“Well,  I  presume  you  know  which  is  Mr.  Andrew’s 

share  ?” 

“Yes;  at  least  I  know  the  bags  in  which  it  is  placed,  with 
the  shares  of  several  others,  but  just  how  much  his  sliare 
amounts  to  I  don't  know.” 

Miss  Andrew  sprang  to  her  feet,  ran  to  Fred’s  side,  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said : 

“Captain  Fearnot,  I  heard  my  father  tell  my  mother  that 
his  share  up  to  the  time  before  he  left  for  Mafeking  was 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  possession  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  mines.  How  much  has  been  added  to  it  since  then  I 
have  no  idea.” 

“Mr.  Bradbury,”  *said  Fred,  “count  out  fifty  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  diamonds,  and  then  add  ten  thousand 
dollars’  worth  more  as  the  probable  share  of  Malcolm  An¬ 
drew  in  the  proceeds  of  the  mine  after  he  went  to  Mafe¬ 
king.” 

“His  share  was  in  gold  dust,”  said  Bradbury. 

“Well,  we’ll  exchange  the  gold  dust  for  diamonds,  as  they 
are  easier  for  her  to  carry,  and  be  very  careful  that  you 
make  no  mistake,  as  there  are  several  of  us  here  who  know 
what  an  ounce  of  gold  dust  is  worth,  and  also  what  a  carat 
means  as  applied  to  precious  stones.” 

The  sixtv  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  diamonds  was  soon 
counted  out  and  placed  in  a  belt  made  of  fine  buckskin 
leather  which  Fred  handed  to  Miss  Andrew,  saying: 

“It  is  yours,  and  we  will  defend  you  and  it  to  the  last 
man  in  the  command.” 

“Oh,  thank  every  one  of  you!”  she  exclaimed,  and  the 
next  moment  she  covered  her  face  with  both  hands  and 
burst  into  tears.  Fred  led  her  back  to  the  blanket  and 
saddle  where  he  whispered  to  her : 

“I  believe  that  every  man  is  as  glad  as  you  are  for  your 
own  sake.  You  will  have  to  fasten  that  belt  about  you 
some  wav  so  it  will  not  be  observed.” 

“It  is  too  large  for  me,”  said  she,  as  she  looked  at  it. 

“That  can  be  easily  remedied.  I  would  advise  you  now 
to  lie  down  here  and  sleep,  for  we  will  remain  until  morn¬ 
ing  where  we  are,”  and  with  that  he  returned  to  the  camp¬ 
fire  and  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  bound  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  making  a  break  for  liberty.  He  told  Bradbury 
that  Miss  Andrew  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  pursuit,  and 
that  the  balance  of  the  treasure  would  be  distributed  anions 

O 

his  command. 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  army?”  Bradbury  asked. 

“Don’t  you  see  we  are  in  uniform  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  I  don’t  see  any  flag.” 

“Small  bands  like  ours  don’t  carry  flags,  except  on  pa¬ 
rade,  and  this  has  not  been  a  parade  by  anv  means.  You 
were  making  straight  for  Kimberley,  which  is  hold  by  the 
British;  we  are  going  to  make  straight  for  the  Boer  camp, 
so  you  can  judge  by  that  what  army  we  belong  to.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us?”  Bradbury  asked. 

“What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  with  you?” 

“Well,  since  you've  taken  the  treasure  from  us.  we  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  not  to  be  held  prisoners,  as  we  an'  not 
soldiers.” 
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robber  or  a  thief.  My  opinion  is  that  every  one  of  yon 
ought  to  be  shot  for  the  robbery  you  have  committed,  but 
of  course  we  can't  try  vou  bv  court-martial,  and  as  we  are 
not  a  civil  court,  we  can't  try  you  under  the  civil  law ;  still 
it  would  be  equal  and  exact  justice  if  you  all  were  shot  at 
sunrise.  This  has  not  been  done  as  a  military  necessity, 
but  is  a  plain  out-and-out  robbery  by  a  gang  that  you  or¬ 
ganized  yourself.” 

“I  deny  that !”  said  Bradbury. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can  deny  it  with  impunity,  because  we  can’t 
take  you  to  Kimberley  to  give  you  a  chance  to  prove  by  wit¬ 
nesses  there  that  you  were  authorized  by  owners  of  the 
mine  to  do  what  you  did;  but  all  the  same  we  don’t  need 
any  proof  about  it  so  far  as  our  minds  are  concerned.  I 
don't  know  yet  what  we  shall  do  with  you,  but  I  will  hold 
a  consultation  with  my  officers  in  the  morning,  and  decide 
upon  what  disposition  to  make  of  you.” 

The  prisoners  were  securely  guarded,  sentinels  placed  out 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camp,  and  the  others 
lay  down  to  rest  and  get  the  sleep  they  were  so  much  in  need 
of.  * 

They  were  scarcely  half  rested  when  daylight  appeared ; 
but  as  they  were  within  a  dense  wood,  Fred  decided  that 
they  remain  there  another  day  and  night  to  let  his  men  and 
horses  recuperate. 

The  men  were  extremely  glad  when  they  heard  that,  for 
they  were  nearly  exhausted  from  the  strain  of  the  terrible 
ride.  They  attended  carefully  to  their  horses,  staking  them 
where  they  could  procure  the  most  and  best  provender,  after 
which  parties  were  sent  out  in  search  of  game  to  supply  ra¬ 
tions  for  the  command. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  ordered  a  brush  shelter  built  for 
Miss  Andrew,  that  she  might  be  protected  from  rain  as  well 
as  have  personal  privacy.  The  belt  in  which  the  diamonds 
had  been  placed  was  adjusted  so  she  could  wear  it  around 
her  waist,  and  have  the  coat  she  wore  conceal  it  from  view. 

“It’s  best  for  every  one,”  said  Fred,  “to  carry  his  own 
share.  Then  in  case  of  accident  or  defeat  none  of  it  would 
be  lost  save  by  those  who  are  killed  or  captured.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  that  one-half  of  the  total  was  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

“But  you  have  given  me  all  of  mine,”  said  she. 

“Yes,  you  were  entitled  to  it.  In  fact,  you  ought  to 
have  more,  for  we  owe  our  success  to  you  entirely.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I’m  indebted  to  you  for  the  recoverey  of 
ours.” 

“Yery  true.  It  has  been  mutually  beneficial.  Now,  I 
will  leave  it  with  you  to  say  where  you  will  go.  If  you  wish 
to  return  home,  we  will  escort  you  back  there  with  the  en¬ 
tire  command.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  Kimberley,  or  below 
there  where  you  can  take  a  train  for  Cape  Town,  we  will  go 
there  with  you.” 

“I’ll  go  to  Cape  Town,”  said  she,  “because  if  I  return 
home  with  this  treasure  it  would  be  taken  from  us  by  any 
robbers  that  cbo-e  to  do  so.  T  am  sorry,  though,  to  put  you 

to  go  much  trouble.” 

“Don't  worry  about  the  trouble,”  said  Fred.  “I  think 


you  have  chosen  wisely,  and  we  will  start  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  before  sunrise.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

FRED  DISPLAYS  REMARKABLE  GENERALSHIP.. 

During  the  day  Fred,  Terry  and  several  expert  judges 
of  diamonds  divided  the  treasure  into  two  heaps,  and  then 
lots  were  cast  as  to  which  would  be  the  government’s  share 
When  that  was  settled,  they  proceeded  to  divide  up  the 
other  share.  It  was  nearly  an  entire  day’s  job,  but  it  was 
finally  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  in  the 
command.  They  were  all  so  highly  pleased  that  they 
pledged  each  other  to  stick  together  as  long  as  Fearnot 
would  lead  them.  Before  the  day  waned,  plenty  of  game 
was  brought  in,  and  Fred  announced  to  the  men  that  they 
would  continue  on  down  to  Kimberley  in  order  to  see  Miss 
Andrew  safely  on  board  the  train  for  Cape  Town  at  some 
point  below  there. 

“We  are  in  honor  bound  to  do  that,  comrades,”  said  he. 
“We  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  great  prize  that  has  fallen 
to  us.” 

“Yes!  Yes!”  said  the  men,  “we’ll  go  with  her  wher¬ 
ever  she  wishes.” 

“There  you  see,  Miss  Andrew,  is  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  said  to  you  yesterday,  that  every  man  here  would  stand 
by  you  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  thank  you  enough. 
You’ve  all  been  kind  to  me ;  like  brothers  every  one  of  you, 
and  you,  captain,  have  been  even  more  than  a  brother. 
Have  been  like  my  own  father.” 

“Hello,  pop!”  exclaimed  Terry,  and  some  of  the  men 
laughed. 

“Lieutenant  Oleott,  I’ll  have  you  tried  by  a  drum  head 
court-martial  if  you  attempt  to  indulge  in  levity  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.” 

“You  can’t  do  it,  captain,  there’s  isn’t  a  drum  in  camp,” 
chuckled  Terry.” 

“Well,  that  alone  saves  you,”  returned  Fred. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  Miss  Andrew’s 
disobedience  of  orders?  She  was  in  that  charge  yesterday, 
right  in  the  thick  of  it,  and  came  within  an  ace  of  being 
knocked  out  by  that  cannon  ball  that  made  such  havoc  in 
our  ranks.” 

Fred  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  she  exclaimed: 

“  I  am  not  responsible  for  that,  captain ;  when  you  gave 
the  order  to  charge,  and  the  men  started  with  a  rush,  my 
horse  joined  in  with  them  and  I  couldn’t  do  a  thing  with 
him.” 

“The  excuse  is  sufficient,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Then  why  not  try  the  horse?”  suggested  Terry.  “Dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders  is  not  to  be  tolerated  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“All  right,  lieutenant,”  said  Fred,  “if  you  can  prove 
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that  the  horse  understood  the  order  I  gave  to  his  mistress, 
I’ll  have  him  shot.” 

“Good  !”  laughed  Terry,  “that  saves  the  horse.  We  both 
made  a  narrow  escape.  Miss  Andrew.” 

Miss  Andrew  now  being  considerably  refreshed  was  in 
lively  spirits  and  she  laughed  and  chatted  with  the  officers, 
and  any  of  the  men  who  wished  to  speak  to  her.  The 
choicest  bits  of  the  game  that  had  been  procured  were 
cooked  and  taken  to  her,  and  she  declared  that  she  had 
never  enjoyed  a  meal  more  in  her  life. 

“I  believe  you  would  make  a  good  soldier,”  laughed 
Fred. 

“I  don't  know.  1  have  always  felt  weak  and  nervous  at 
the  sight  of  blood.  How  I  managed  to  hold  out  as  I  did  I 
reallv  can’t  understand.” 

*  t 

“That’s  the  case  with  every  soldier,”  Fred  returned. 
“Men  in  private  life  are  sickened  at  the  sight  of  blood,  but 
in  battlq,  where  men  and  beast  are  mangled  by  shot  and 
shell,  thby  look  upon  it  with  indifference.  In  going  into 
battle  they  are  nervous,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the 
heat  of  the  fight  they  forget  all  about  it,  losing  all  sense  of 
fear.  At  least  1  found  it  so  in  my  own  case,  and  I’ve  been 
told  by  many  others  that  it  was  the  same  with  them.  At 
the  same  time  a  battlefield  is  no  place  for  a  woman,  and  I 
hope  that  we’ll  have  no  more  fighting  until  we  have  seen 
you  placed  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.” 

Night  came  on  and  again  a  strong  line  of  sentinels  was 
established.  Soon  the  entire  camp  was  wrapped  in  slumber. 
Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  them,  and  the  early  morn 
found  them  up  and  ready  to  resume  the  ride  to  Kimberley. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  hills  east  of  them 
they  emerged  from  the  woods  and  turned  southward,  go¬ 
ing  at  a  brisk  canter.  The  Transvaal  treasure  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  with  a  guard  of  twenty  men  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Olcott,  who  was  instructed  to  look  after  its 
safety,  no  matter  what  happened.  They  had  gone  scarcely 
ten  miles  before  they  heard  a  bugle  in  the  distance  behind 
them.  Fred  instantly  halted  the  command  and  listened. 
He  heard  the  notes  of  the  bugle  again,  and  was  satisfied 
British  dragoons  were  after  them. 

•  “They  must  be  from  the  camp  that  we  passed  the  night 
before  last.”  he  remarked  to  Lieutenant  Hamburger,  “and 
of  course  the  prisoners  we  released  told  them  our  strength, 
and  the  direction  we  were  going.  I’m  sorry  for  it,  but  we 
must  stop  and  fight  instead  of  running  away.” 

“They  may  be  too  many  for  us,  captain,”  suggested 
Lieutenant  Hamburger. 

“Ferhaps  so,  but  we  must  find  a  position  that  will  give 
us  the  advantage,  if  we  undertake  to  keep  in  the  saddle 
we  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  treasure  belonging  to  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  We  are  as  much  in  honor  bound  to 
defend  that  as  to  defend  our  own.” 

He  gave  the  order  to  double-quick,  and  they  went  off 
down  the  road  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  keeping  it  up  sev¬ 
eral  miles,  until  they  struck  a  place  where  the  extremely 
rough  surface  of  the  ground  rendered  cavalry  movement 
exceedingly  difficult.  Boulders  were  scattered  all  about, 
the  road  winding  in  and  out  among  them.  On  the  right  of 


the  road  was  the  stream  they  had  been  following  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  of  course,  like  all  water  courses,  there 
was  a  fringe  of  timber  sufficient  for  them  to  conceal  their 
horses  in.  + 

“We’ll  make  a  stand  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “There 
are  boulders  of  rocks  enough  for  us  to  remain  concealed 
behind  them  until  the  enemy  is  right  in  among  us.  We 
can  knock  over  something  like  a  hundred  of  them,  if  they 
are  so  many,  before  they  can  give  us  a  single  shot.  They 
will  be  conspicuous,  because  in  the  saddle,  and  we  on  foot 
cannot  be  reached  by  their  sabres,  on  account  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  the  boulders  will  give  us.” 

Then  he  gave  orders  for  every  man  to  conceal  himself 
behind  the  boulders,  keeping  well  out  of  sight  until  a  single 
shot  was  fired,  then  they  were  to  spring  up  and  begin  the 
work  of  death. 

A  half  hour  later  a  small  party  of  dragoons,  evidently 
scouts  for  the  main  body,  came  along  the  road  and  actually 
passed  the  spot  where  F red’s  command  was  concealed,  with¬ 
out  even  suspecting  their  proximity.  Fred  let  them  pass  on, 
and  they  had  gone  at  least  half  a  mile  beyond,  before  the/ 
main  body  of  the  dragoons  came  up. 

Not  having  received  any  warning  from  the  scouts,  they 
were  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  fully  one-half  of  them 
were  abreast  of  the  concealed  riflemen,  when  a  single  shot 
was  fired.  The  next  moment  every  boulder  seemed  to  swarm 
with  riflemen.  Some  of  the  dragoons  were  within  fifty 
feet  of  their  unknown  enemy,  and  of  course  their  fire  at 
such  close  range  did  frightful  execution  and,  just  as  Fred 
had  predicted,  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  were  knocked  out 
of  their  saddles  at  the  first  volley.  Their  leader,  a  brave 
officer,  instantly  rallied  the  survivors,  but  his  quick  eye 
perceived  the  utter  futility  of  charging  among  the  boulders. 
He  ordered  a  retreat,  and  as  they  dashed  away  back  whence 
they  came,  a  shower  of  bullets  followed  them,  and  a  number 
of  them  tumbled  out  of  their  saddles. 

“Cease  firing,  men!”  called  Fred.  “We  don't  want  to 
kill  them  all.  We  knocked  over  more  than  half  of  them, 
two-thirds  perhaps ;  hence  we  can  have  no  fear  of  further 
pursuit  from  them.  If  any  of  you  wish  to  secure  any  of 
their  horses,  do  so,  and  lose  as  little  time  about  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

About  a  dozen  horses  were  secured,  and  with  them  the 
command  started  again  down  the  road,  where  they  met  the 
British  scouts  returning.  They  were  easily  captured,  their 
horses  and  arms  taken  from  them,  and  were  told  to  go  back 
and  look  after  their  wounded  comrades. 

A  sergeant  of  dragoons  looked  at  Fred  and  asked  who  he 
was. 

“Never  mind  who  I  am,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  don't 
know  this  uniform,  you'll  probably  find  out  before  this 
war  ends.  We'll  turn  you  loose  from  a  humane  motive 
that  you  may  look  after  your  wounded  comrades.  We 
have  other  work  to  do,”  and  with  that  they  dashed  on  down 
the  road,  leaving  them  standing  bv  the  roadside  nearly 
stupefied  with  amazement. 

“Captain,”  said  Miss  Andrew,  “1  don’t  think  a  single 
man  on  our  side  was  hurt." 
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**Xo,  it  was  the  most  complete  surprise  that  I  ever  saw. 

It  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  do;  to  get  rid  of  the 
enemy  with  all  the  damage  on  his  side.  Such  a  thing  could 
not  have'  been  done  with  a  large  force,  but  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  with  the  small  force  we  have.” 

“I  think  you  are  a  born  general,”  she  remarked. 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied,  “I  am  not  ambitious  of  mili¬ 
tary  honors,  but  all  my  life  I've  been  opposed  to  going  into 
a  fight  and  getting  the  worst  of  it.  It  wa£  a  hard  blow  for 
those  fellows,  and  I'm  now  quite  certain  that  we  will  not 
be  pursued  by  them  again,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  head  us  off,  and  if  I  find 
th|t  V  are  confronted  by  a  considerable  force,  I  will  turn 
squarely  to  the  left  and  go  across  the  veldt  into  Orange  Free 
State,  where  of  course  they  will  not  follow  us  any  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  railroad.  I  think  their  object 
at  present  is  to  protect  the  railroad  so  as  to  keep  open  their 
line  of  communication,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  Boers  from 
using  it.” 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  scouts  were  seen 
coming  back  over  the  hill,  signaling  for  them  to  halt.  Fred 
suspecting  imminent  danger,  instantly  halted  the  command 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  when  the  scouts  dashed  up  to 
him,  they  reported  there  was  a  command  of  British  soldiers 
not  more  than  a  mile  ahead  in  which  there  was  a  battery, 
infantry,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dragoons ;  probably 
five,  six  or  seven  hundred  in  all. 

“Did  they  see  you?”  Fred  asked. 

They  really  didn’t  know,  and  the  next  moment  Fred 
gave  the  order  to  march,  and  led  the  way,  striking  across 
the  veldt  on  the  left  under  cover  of  the  hills,  going  at  a 
double-quick  trot.  They  had  gone  upward  of  five  miles  in 
that  direction  when  they  made  the  discovery  that  the  dra¬ 
goons  were  in  pursuit. 

Fred  sent  Lieutenant  Hamburger  to  the  crest  of  the  hill 
to  find  out  what  the  enemy  was  doing.  The  lieutenant  soon 
returned  and  reported  that  the  dragoons  had  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  was  following  their  trail,  while  another 
was  riding  swiftly  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  range 
of  hills,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  heading  them  off  and 
getting  them  between  two  fires. 

“What  are  their  numbers?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  should  judge  about  one  hundred  in  each  detachment.” 

“Then  we  must  fight  them  separately.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “it  won’t  do  to 
let  them  get  us  between  them.” 

“No,  we  must  fall  upon  one  detachment  and  cut  it  to 
pieces  before  the  other  can  come  to  their  assistance,”  and 
he  urged  his  horse  forward  at  a  brisk  trot  until  he  struck 
a  place  where  quite  a  gorge  between  two  ranges  of  hills 
began.  After  going  some  two  hundred  yards  through  it 
he  found  that  on  the  left  it  spread  out  a  width  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  which  space  was  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of 
hushes.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  ordered  his  command  in  the 
bushes  with  instructions  for  every  man  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy  as  they  came  through  the  gorge,  and  they’d  have 
them  in  as  near  about  the  same  fix  as  when  they  were  be¬ 
hind  the  boulder.-  that  forenoon.  The  explanation  of  his 


purpose  made  the  men  feel  that  he  was  taking  them  into  his 
confidence,  and  they  obeyed  him  with  an  alacrity  that  was 
truly  remarkable.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  dragoons 
came  plunging  through  the  pass  in  the  face  of  a  withering 
fire  from  the  bushes  that  emptied  nearly  half  the  saddles  in 
the  detachment.  The  others  behind  rushed  through,  only  to 
meet  with  the  same  fate,  and  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ten  men  in  the  detachment,  all  but  thirty  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  survivors  wheeled  and  dashed  back  down 
the  gorge  in  a  panic. 

“  Very  good,  men  l”  sang  out  Fred,  “now  we'll  look  after 
the  other  fellows,”  and  he  dashed  on  up  along  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  Miss  Andrew  close  by  his  side,  and,  after  going 
nearlv  a  mile,  turned  the  hill  and  found  the  other  detach- 
ment  of  dragoons  halted  and  evidently  waiting  to  hear 
from  their  scouts. 

They  were  in  the  open  where  there  was  no  chance  to 
ambush  them.  They  were  a  half  mile  away,  and  even  at 
that  distance  were  well  in  range  of  the  deadly  rifles. 

Fred  ordered  them  to  deploy  and  open  fire  at  once,  cau¬ 
tioning  every  man  to  take  deliberate  aim  before  pulling  the 
trigger.  Over  a  dozen  dragoons  fell  at  the  first  fire,  and 
a  number  of  horses  were  evidently  hit,  for  the  detachment 
was  thrown  into  considerable  confusion.  Their  commander 
was  evidently  disconcerted,  for  the  fire  had  come  from  a 
direction  where  he  had  expected  no  enemy.  A  second  volley 
caused  them  to  fall  back,  and  while  they  were  doing  so, 
Fred  led  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  several  miles 
away  before  the  dragoons  understood  the  situation. 

“Well,  they’ll  let  us  alone,  now,  I  guess,”  he  remarked. 
“That’s  the  second  time  to-day  we  have  inflicted  great  loss 
upon  them  without  losing  a  man.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  riding  up  alongside  of  Miss 
Andrew,  “this  young  lady  must  be  a  mascot,  for  never  be¬ 
fore  in  my  life  have  I  witnessed  such  successful  maneuver¬ 
ing.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  she  is,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  guess  we'd  better 
not  let  her  get  away  from  us.  I  never  had  such  luck  in  my 
life  in  getting  out  of  a  tight  place,  or  in  throwing  off  the 
enemy.” 

“Well,  I'm  sure,”  she  laughed,  “that  I  can't  understand 
it.  1  am  glad,  though,  that  none  of  your  brave  men  have 
been  hurt,  and  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  every  one  come 
out  of  the  war  alive.” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Terry,  “that’s  just  what  every 
one  of  us  would  like  to  do.  Naturally  every  man  wants  to 
live  just  as  long  as  he  can,  while  others  get  tirbd  of  the  bur¬ 
den  and  lay  it  down  voluntarily.”  4 

“Oh,  I  can’t  believe  that  a  sane  man  would  commit 
suicide,”  said  the  young  lady. 

“Millions  have  done  so,”  remarked  Fred,  “who  were  as 
sane  at  the  time  as  at  any  other  period  of  their  lives.” 

“1  really  can’t  think  so,”  she  repeated,  shaking  her  head, 
“it  doesn’t  seem  at  all  reasonable.” 

“Of  course  not.  1  suppose  that  ninety-^iine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  who  do  commit  suicide  thought  the  same 
way  up  to  a  short  time  before  the  tragedy;  but  there  are 
circumstances  that  make  a  man  prefer  deatli  to  living  any 
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longer.  A  great  many  have  committed  suicide  to  avoid 
torture  or  another  kind  of  death.  It  was  particularly  a 
custom  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Men  past  middle  age 
have  lost  their  fortune  and  found  a  merciless  poverty  con¬ 
fronting  them.  They  chose  death  in  preference,  and  Pve 
never  doubted  their  sanity  in  the  least.” 

“But  isn’t  self-murder  as  much  a  sin  as  any  other  mur¬ 
der  ?” 

“That’s  a  question  for  theologians,”  and  Fred  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  adding  that  he  had  not  studied  the  question 
from  that  standpoint.  “Just  now  the  .main  point  with  us 
is  to  avoid  danger.  I  guess  we’d  better  keep  on  eastward 
the  rest  of  the  day  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  running 
against  any  more  British  detachments.  We  are  too  small 
a  force  to  be  hunting  up  fights.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Terry,  “but  I  think  we’ve  done  pretty 
well.” 

“So  we  have,  but  there’s  an  old  saying  that  a  pitcher 
can  go  to  the  well  once  too  often.  So  far  every  fight  we 
have  had  forced  upon  us,  even  while  we  were  trying  to 
avoid  it,”  and  with  that  he  led  off  over  the  veldt  which 
stretched  away  over  a  range  of  hills  scores  and  scores  of 
miles.  They  were  now  inside  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic. 

It  was  a  fine  grazing  region  they  were  passing  through, 
but  they  found  many  of  the  farms  deserted,  the  farmers 
having  driven  their  cattle  eastward  in  the  interior  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  They  found,  however,  a  few  families 
still  remaining,  not  being  in  a  position  to  get  away,  and 
from  some  of  them  they  learned  that  they  were  but  a  few 
miles  away  from  Mamusa,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  Hart’s 
River. 

“Is  there  any  Boer  force  there?”  Fred  asked,  Hamburger 
acting  as  interpreter. 

“There  was  a  short  time  ago,”  replied  the  farmer,  “but 
whether  there  is  a  force  there  now  or  not,  I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  we  will  go  there  and  find  out,”  and  that  night 
they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  town. 
Their  presence  created  no  little  excitement,  and  Hamburger 
had  to  go  into  the  village  to  assure  the  inhabitants  that  they 
were  friends.  Much  to  his  joy,  Fred  ascertained  that  a 
command  had  entered  the  town  the  day  before  numbering 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  sent  Hamburger  to 
the  commandant  to  ascertain  from  him  to  whom  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Republic's  share  of  the  treasure  should  be  delivered. 
rI  he  Boer  officer  was  very  much  astonished  when  he  learned 
that  such  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure  was  held  in  trust 
tor  the  Republic.  He  said  he  had  been  ordered  southward 
to  reinforce  the  army  that  was  besieging  Kimberley,  and  1 
that  he  dared  not  take  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  it.  | 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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TERRY  8  REMARKABLE  EXPLOIT  AS  A  LION  SLAYER. 

When  Hamburger  reported  that  the  Boor  otfieer  had  de- 
ined  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  Fred  decided  to  have  a 


consultation  with  him  himself,  the  lieutenant  acting 
as  interpreter.  He  told  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the 
treasure  to  the  astonished  officer,  and  how  they  had  held  on 
to  it  in  the  face  of  great  odds,  but  that  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  turning  it  over  to  some  officer  of  the  Republic, 
who  would  receipt  for  it  and  see  to  its  safe  delivery  at 
Pretoria. 

“It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  that,”  said  he.  “I  am 
ordered  to  Kimberley,  and  will  resume  the  march  at  sun¬ 
rise  to-morrow.” 

“Then  tell  me  what  I  shall  do,”  Fred  asked.  “I  would 
like  to  go  on  the  march  with  you.” 

“I  think  you  should  take  it  to  either  Ivlerksdorp  or  to 
Viersfontein,  and  ship  it  by  rail  to  Pretoria.” 

“How  far  is  it  to  Klerksdorp  ?” 

“I  think  it  is  about  eighty  miles  as  the  crow  flies  straight 
across  the  veldt.  The  way  lies  right  through  the  gold 
fields.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  make  that  trip,”  said  Fred.  “I  wish  to 
reach  Kimberley  myself  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  take  the  treasure  with  you,”  said  the 
Boer  officer. 

“That  I  don’t  like  to  do,  either,”  remarked  Fred,  and  he 
to^k  leave  of  the  officer,  after  ascertaining  from  him  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  enemy  between  there  and  Klerks¬ 
dorp. 

When  he  reached  camp  he  decided  to  send  Lieutenant 
Prather  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  in  charge  of  the 
treasure,  with  instructions  to  ship  it  to  President  Kruger 
at  Pretoria,  telling  him  also  that  after  he  had  delivered  the 
treasure  to  the  railroad  agent  he  was  to  return  to  Mamusa 
and  follow  the  main  road  down  in  the  direction  of  Kim¬ 
berley,  and  remain  with  the  army  investing  that  place  until 
they  could  get  together  again. 

“I've  been  to  Klerksdorp,”  said  Miss  Andrew.  “It’s 
only  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  from  my  home.  I 
have  friends  there  with  whom  I  would  be  perfectly  safe; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  the  diamonds  I  have  would  be 
safe  there  or  not.  I  would  prefer  to  take  them  to  Cape 
Town,  where  I  am  sure  they  would  be  entirely  safe,  that 
place  being  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  theatre  of 
war.” 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  said  Fred,  “and  we  will  see  that 
you  have  a  chance  to  do  so.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred  started  Lieutenant  Prather 
and  his  detachment  for  Klerksdorp,  after  which  he  moved 
southward  in  the  direction  of  Kimberley.  They  were  a 
little  late  in  making  the  start,  and  Fred  was  somewhat  puz¬ 
zled  at  the  action  of  the  Boer  commandant,  who  had  moved 
an  hour  before  without  having  communicated  with  him. 

“Sav,  Terry,”  said  he,  “that  looks  as  though  he  didn't 
care  to  have  us  go  along  with  him.” 

“Yes,"  assented  Terrv,  “thev  are  all  on  foot,  carrvine 
their  own  rations,  and  probably  don't  wish  to  have  any 
cavalrv.” 

“That  shows  how  little  he  knows  about  war.”  remarked 
Fred.  “We  could  have  acted  as  scouts  for  him,  as  be  will 
be  pretty  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  detachments  of  Brit- 
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:>h  troops,  for  the  further  down  the  road  he  goes,  the  nearer 
he  will  get  to  the  railroad,  which  the  enemy  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  hold.” 

“Well,  let  'em  rip,"  said  Terry.  “We  can  easily  over¬ 
take  and  pass  them.” 

“That's  just  what  we'll  do !”  and  they  started  oft*  down 

V  v 

the  road.  Within  a  couple  of  hours  they  overtook  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Boers,  turned  square  to  the  left  into  the  veldt, 
and  swept  forward  till  they  were  ahead  of  the  column,  when 
they  turned  into  the  road  again  and  went  forward  at  a 
sweeping  gait.  Along  about  noon  they  struck  a  wooded 
section  where  several  small  water  courses  flowed  in  a  south- 
•  westerly  direction  into  the  Yaal  river.  They  saw  several 
parties  of  Bechuanas,  each  well  armed. 

“Say,  lieutenant,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Hamburger, 
“the  natives  seem  to  be  quite  thick  about  here.  What  does 
it  mean?” 

“I  think  they  are  looking  out  for  just  what  they  can 
seize,"  replied  the  Boer  lieutenant.  “They  know  that  we 
are  now  at  war  with  the  English,  and  they  don’t  care  which 
whips,  or  if  they  do,  they  would  rather  see  us  crushed  sim¬ 
ply  because  we’ve  held  our  own  against  them  for  a  long 
time.  They  are  naturally  fond  of  war,  and  if  they  can’t 
war  on  the  whites  they  are  always  having  trouble  with  some 
neighboring  tribe.” 

A  little  farther  on  they  found  the  woods  swarming  with 
Bechuanas,  and  Fred  cautioned  his  officers  and  men  to  be 
on  their  guard  all  the  time,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency.  They  reached  the  banks  of  a  stream  where 
they  stopped  to  water  their  steeds.  A  shower  of  arrows 
fell  among  them,  and  several  of  the  men  were  hit.  An  ar¬ 
row  passed  clean  through  Miss  Andrew’s  coat  sleeve,  cutting 
a  gash  nearly  three  inches  long.  She  turned  deathly  pale, 
and  said : 

“They  are  shooting  at  us !”  i 

“Men,  fire  into  the  bushes  whence  those  arrows  came !” 
Fred  ordered,  and  a  volley  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
rifles  was  poured  into  the  woods,  and  was  instantly  followed 
by  the  fierce  yells  of  Bechuana  warriors,  evidently  several 
hundred  in  number. 

“Over  the  hill,  men,  quick !”  yelled  Fred,  and  the  entire 
command  dashed  up  the  road,  through  a  shower  of  arrows 
from  the  foe  concealed-  in  the  woods.  In  another  minute 
they  had  passed  the  ambush,  and  a  little  farther  on  stopped 
-  to  take  an  account  of  damages.  Some  six  or  eight  men 
were  found  wounded,  but  none  seriously. 

“We  are  ou,t  of  that  pretty  well,”  said  Fred,  “and  I’d  like 
nothing  better  than  to  square  accounts  with  those  fellows ; 
but  we  can’t  do  it  as  long  as  they  stay  in  the  woods.” 

“No,”  said  Hamburger,  who  was  familiar  with  the  Bech¬ 
uana  mode  of  warfare,  “they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
us  were  we  to  dismount  and  follow  them  into  the  thicket.” 

“That’s  something  we  won’t  do,”  and  Fred  again  ordered 
a  forward  march ;  they  went  on  down  the  road,  leaving  the 
native  warriors  evidently  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
their  ambush. 

“They  laid  that  trap  pretty  well,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “and 
had  wo  <  n  on  foot  instead  of  being  mounted,  they  might 


have  been  able  to  wipe  us  out,  for  they  could  see  us  from  the 
road,  while  we  couldn't  see  one  of  them.” 

“That’s  why  I  ordered  a  dash  up  over  the  hill,”  remarked 
Fred.  “1  don’t  like  to  waste  any  time  fighting  an  unseen 
foe,”  and  then  turning  to  Miss  Andrew,  who  was  close  by 
his  side,  he  added: 

“Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  escape.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  replied.  “It  was  a  very  narrow  one,” 
and  she  displayed  the  coat  sleeve  through  which  the  arrow 
had  passed. 

“You  are  not  hurt,  are  you  ?”  he  asked. 

“No,  but  it’s  a  wonder  that  1  am  not.” 

“Yes;  you  are  extremely  fortunate.  I’m  beginning  to 
think  with  Lieutenant  Olcott  that  you  are  a  mascot,  and 
that  as  long  as  we  have  you  with  us  we  are  invincible.” 

“Well,  don’t  go  rushing  into  a  fight  with  that  idea  in 
your  head,  please,”  she  laughed. 

“Oh,  no,  that  would  be  exposing  you  to  danger,  which  I 
wish  to  avoid.  Those  fellows  thought  that  we  were  too  few 
in  number  to  make  any  resistance,  and  our  quick  retreat 
from  the  trap  probably  confirms  them  in  that  belief.” 

They  soon  passed  beyond  the  range  of  the  Bechuanas. 
Suddenly  Fred  exclaimed : 

“Great  Scott,  Terry !  There’ll  be  an  ugly  fight  when  the 
Boers  come  up ;  they  are  on  foot.  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  them,”  said  Lieutenant  Hamburger, 
smiling ;  “they  are  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and 
the  Bechs  won’t  dare  attack  them,  and  if  they  do,  they’ll  get 
the  worst  of  it.  They  attacked  us  and  got  the  worst  of  it.” 

“You  think  so?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I'm  sure  of  it.  Nearly  everyone  of  them  has 
fought  the  natives  for  years  past,  and  are  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  them.” 

“Very  well,  then ;  we’ll  move  on,”  and  they  pushed  on  at 
a  rapid  pace  until  sunset,  by  which  time  they  were  within 
some  twenty  miles  of  the  little  town  of  Christiana  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yaal  river.  There  they  went  into  camp,  put 
out  a  strong  line  of  sentinels,  and  spent  the  night  there. 
They  were*  off  again  by  early  daylight,  and  a  little  before 
sunrise  Terry  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  a  half  dozen  scouts 
suddenly  saw  a  herd  of  native  animals  called  the  harte 
beest,  a  species  of  antelope,  dash  across  the  road  from  a 
gorge  in  the  hill  on  the  left.  Quick  as  a  flash  they  raised 
their  rifles  and  brought  down  a  pair  of  them,  and  before 
the  others  could  get  out  of  the  way  secured  a  third  one. 
They  dashed  forward  to  see  the  beautiful  animals,  but  just 
before  they  reached  them  a  pair  of  huge  African  lions 
sprang  into  the  road  and  confronted  them,  evidently  in¬ 
tending  to  claim  the  game  as  their  own,  as  they  had  chased 
them  down  from  the  hills. 

“Look  out,  boys !”  cried  Terry,  whose  horse  came  to  such 
a  sudden  stop  as  to  almost  unseat  him.  Horses  are  very 
much  afraid  of  lions,  tigers  and  rhinoceroses.  Each  one  of 
them  wheeled  in  a  panic  as  if  to  run  away,  and  the  lions 
would  have  pursued  them  if  they  had  not  thought  their 
breakfast  already  secured.  Terry  managed  to  hold  his 
horse  well  in  hand,  and  tried  to  aim  at  the  lions,  who  were 
some  sixty  or  seventy  yards  away.  The  animal  trembled 
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so,  however,  that  lie  hesitated  to  puli  the  trigger  for  fear  of 
missing  the  spot  he  wanted  to  hit,  whicli  was  either  in  the 
eve  or  between  the  eyes. 

‘‘Hold  my  horse,  please,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  scouts,  as 
he  proceeded  to  dismount. 

‘•Better  stay  in  the  saddle,  lieutenant,”  cautioned  the 
other.  “The  horse  can  outrun  the  lion." 

“I'm  not  going  to  run,"  said  Terry,  as  ‘he  coolly  dis¬ 
mounted  and  proceeded  to  take  a  deliberate  aim  at  one  of 
the  lions,  who  stood  with  both  of  his  paws  on  one  of  the 
harte  beests.  He  fired,  and  the  king  of  beasts  leaped  sev¬ 
eral  feet  in  the  air,  letting,  out  a  tremendous  roar,  lie 
fell  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  while  the  other 
stood  stock  still,  glaring  at  the  horsemen,  whose  animals 
were  plunging  and  prancing  about  in  the  road  with  quite  a 
panic  of  fear. 

Terry  aimed  at  him  and  fired  again.  The  same  scene 
followed,  and  he  coollv  remarked  to  the  scouts: 

• j 

,  “Score  two  lions  for  me  !  I  gave  each  one  a  bullet  square 
between  the  eyes,  and  no  animal  in  the  world  can  live  with 
a  bullet  in  his  brain.  They  may  die  hard,  but  they'll  die 
all  the  same.” 

He  was  right.  Each  bullet  went  true  to  the  mark  and 
crashed  through  the  brains  of  the  lions,  both  of  whom 
reared  and  plunged,  tearing  up  the  earth  with  their  great 
paws.  Terry  was  in  ecstasies.  He  had  brought  down  two 
monster  lions,  a  feat  of  which  he  had  the  right  to  feel  ex¬ 
tremely  proud.  He  started  toward  them,  and  the  scouts 
called  to  him : 

‘‘Better  wait,  lieutenant;  they’ve  got  a  habit  of  springing 
up  and  making  a  fierce  fight  when  they  are  thought  to  be 
dead.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  going  to  shake  hands  with  them,”  he 
laughed,  “but  l  do  want  to  get  closer  and  be  in  at  the 
death,”  and  he  went  forward  on  foot,  stopping  within  ten 
paces  of  the  lions,  who  were  still  growling  and  struggling 
against  their  inevitable  fate.  Tie  was  standing  there  when 
Fred  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  rode  up. 

“Here's  some  fresh  meat,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Yes,  but  we  are  not  eating  lions  yet,”  returned  Fred. 
“They  are  fine  ones,  though.” 

“Well,  there  are  antelopes  enough,  I  guess,”  put  in  Terr}’. 
“The  lions  chased  them  across  the  road  and  we  stopped 
them.  Never  had  such  good  luck  in  my  life.” 

“Who  shot  the  lions?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yours  truly,’  answered  Terry.  “I  shot  them  with  my 
little  gun.  f  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  for  a  dozen  lions.”  Nearly 
every  one  in  the  command  laughed  heartily,  and  gathered 
around  to  see  the  big  game.  The  scouts  told  how  Terry 
had  brought  the  two  kings  of  beasts  down,  each  at  a  single 
shot. 


“That  shows  the  value  of  good 
I'  red.  “Never  pull  the  trigger  till 

•  M 

a  1  m . 


marksmanship,"  said 
you  are  sure  of  your 


The  lions  were  left  lying  in  the  road  where  they  fell, 
while  the  hind  quarters  of  the  antelopes  were  secured  by  the 
soldiers,  and  the  mnreli  was  resumed. 

“Terrv,  said  Fred,  “it's  strange  we  never  thought  of 


coming  to  South  Africa  to  hunt  big  game.  We  could  have 
had  a  lot  of  fun.” 

“Yes,  but  it's  pretty  far  to  come  for  game,”  returned 
Terr}’. 

“Very  true,  but  thousands  of  people  do  come  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States.  Still  I  don't  know  that  a  lion 
is  any  bigger  game  than  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.” 

“No,”  returned  Terry.  “I'd  bet  on  the  grizzly  in  a  fight 
with  anything  in  Asia  or  Africa,  in  a  square  stand-up  fight 
any  day  in  the  week.” 

“Yes,  so  would  I ;  still  the  lion  has  the  reputation  all  over 
the  world  of  being  the  king  of  beasts,  and  he  isn't  entitled 
to  it,  either,  for  the  rhinoceros  can  lick  him  with  both* 
hands  in  his  pockets.  1  don't  believe  that  a  rhinoceros  has 
ever  been  killed  by  a  lion,  for  his  thick  hide  is  a  complete 
coat  of  armor,  while  his  sharp  horn  is  a  weapon  that  can't 
be  parried.” 

They  pushed  on  down  the  road  at  a  pretty  rapid  rate,  as 
they  wanted  to  make  the  best  time  in  the  cool  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  travel  more  leisurely  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  met  native  Boers  several  times,  farmers  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  their  homes,  and  learned  from  them  that  the 
railroad  was  only  about  fifteen  miles  away  on  their  right, 
and  that  the  farther  south  they  went  the  nearer  they  would 
get  to  it. 

Said  one  of  them : 

“The  British  are  holding  it  with  armored  trains  which 
move  up  and  down  the  road  for  many  miles,  and  at  several 
places  soldiers  are  in  camp  where  the  wagon  roads  cross  the 
track." 

“Has  there  been  any  fighting  in  the  neighborhood?'’  Fred 
asked.  N 

“No,  I  haven't  heard  of  any  fights  this  side  of  Kimber¬ 
ley,  and  we  hear  of  fighting  up  at  Mafeking.” 

“What  are  the  natives  doing?”  Fred  asked. 

“They  are  moving  about  in  bands,  and  I  think  they  are 
preparing  to  make  trouble ;  but  which  side  they  are  going 
to  fight  for  nobodv  knows.  Thev  mav  be  waiting  to  see 
which  side  will  win,  and  then  they  will  go  in  to  help  destroy 
the  one  that  is  whipped.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “no  matter  which  side  is  whipped,  the 
black  man  is  bound  to  go  down  before  the  whites.  It’s  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

The  Boer  farmer  couldn’t  understand,  and  he  had  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  he  meant  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

“Yes,”  said  lie.  as  soon  as  he  understood  it,  “you  are 
right.  The  spear  and  the  assegai  is  no  match  for  the  rifle, 
and  when  they  have  rifles  they  don't  seem  to  know  how  to 
use  them :  but  they  can  throw  the  assegais  with  a  deadly  ac¬ 
curacy  and  as  bush  fighters  they  are  probably  the  best  in 
the  world.” 

A  few  miles  further  down  the  road  thev  passed  several 
farmhouses,  and  at  one  of  them  a  group  of  women,  voting 
and  old.  stood  bv  the  roadside  gazing  at  them  as  thev  rode 
past. 

Fred  and  Terry  of  course  saluted  them,  and  won'  riding 
past  when  the  latter  suddenly  called  out : 
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“Fred !  Fred  !” 

Fred  wheeled  and  looked  back,  asking,  “Wliat  is  it, 
Terry?"  and  he  found  the  latter  gazing  at  a  young  girl  in 
the  party. 

"Look  !"  said  Terry  pointing  at  her.  “If  we  were  not  in 
Africa  I  would  say  that  she  was  Evelyn.” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!  she's  the  image  of  her!”  Fred  ex¬ 
claimed.  The  women,  and  particularly  the  young  girl,  un¬ 
able  to  understand  what  they  were  saying,  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  attention  the  latter  attracted.  She  looked 
at  both  of  them,  and  then,  as  if  unable  to  stand  the  gaze 
they  fixed  upon  her,  she  turned  and  fled  at  the  top  of  her 
speed  back  toward  the  farmhouse,  nearly  a  hundred  yards 
away. 

“Lieutenant  Hamburger !”  called  Fred,  and  the  Boer  of¬ 
ficer  rode  up  to  his  side. 

“Kindly  explain  to  these  women  that  the  young  girl 
whom  you  see  running  back  to  the  house  is  the  very  image  of 
Lieutenant  Olcott’s  sister  far  away  in  America.” 

Hamburger  at  once  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  the  women 
called  the  young  girl  back,  who  was  really  very  greatly 
frightened.  She  was  told  why  the  two  officers  had  gazed 
at  her  so  intently,  and  both  Fred  and  Terry  dismounted  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  Hamburger  acting  as  interpreter. 

“You  are  the  image  of  my  sister,”  said  Terry,  “and  no 
better  sister  than  she  ever  lived.  See,  here  is  her  picture,” 
and  he  drew  Evelyn’s  photograph  from  an  inside  pocket  of 
bis  uniform  and  held  it  up  to  her.  The  women  gathered 
around  to  gaze  at  it,  uttering  exclamations  of  surprise. 

“Oh,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hat  and  dress  in  this  picture 
I  would  say  it  was  my  own !”  the  young  girl  said. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

evelyn’s  counterpart  in  south  Africa — a  hot  pursuit 

BY  THE  DRAGOONS. 

The  two  boys  stood  watching  the  young  girl  as  she  and 
the  others  gazed  at  the  photograph  of  Evelyn  Olcott,  her 
hands,  arms,  shoulders,  neck,  face,  eyes,  nose,  mouth — all 
seemed  to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  Terry’s  beautiful 
sister. 

“Terry,  were  they  dressed  alike  and  placed  side  by  side, 
we  couldn’t  tell  which  was  which,”  remarked  Fred. 

“I  could  the  moment  she  spoke,  for  their  voices  are  not 
alike,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that;  still  she  has  a  very  pleasant  voice, 
but  I’ll  wager  that  Evelyn  knows  more  in  one  minute  than 
she  doe-  in  a  month,  unless  she  has  been  educated  in  some 
college,”  and  turning  to  the  lieutenant,  Fred  asked  him  to 
ascertain  if  -he  had  ever  been  away  from  home. 

“Ye*,”  she  replied,  “I  went  to  school  at  Cape  Town.” 

“(i<  t  } cr  name,  lieutenant,  and  tell  her  that  when  we  go 
hack  to  America  we’ll  send  our  pictures  to  her,  as  well  as 
other  pT'-arm ts.  Hold  on  a  moment.  Hanged  if  I  don’t 
give  her  a  diamond!”  and  searching  in  one  of  the  pockets 


of  his  belt,  he  extracted  a  rough  diamond  that  would  prob¬ 
ably  cut  some  three  or  four  carats. 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t,  too !”  said  Terry,  “just  for  Evelyn’s 
sake,”  and  they  both  presented  her  the  precious  stones. 
Hamburger  explained  why  they  did  so. 

“Oh,  do  please  let  me  keep  the  picture  instead  of  the  dia¬ 
monds,”  she  said,  looking  at  Terry. 

“Let  her  have  it,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I  have  another  in 
my  possession.” 

“All  right;  here’s  a  pencil,  lieutenant;  write  Evelyn’s 
name  and  address  on  the  back  of  it  in  the  Boer  language.” 

Lieutenant  Hamburger  took  the  photograph  and  wrote 
the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  it,  and  as  he  was  about 
to  hand  it  to  the  young  girl,  Terry  reached  out  for  it  to  read 
what  had  been  written  on  it.  He  looked  at  it  sideways, 
crossways,  upside  down,  and  then  looking  up  at  the  lieuten¬ 
ant,  asked : 

“What  the  deuce  is  it  ?” 

“That’s  just  what  you  told  me  to  write,”  said  the  lieu¬ 
tenant.” 

“Let  me  see  it,”  said  Fred,  and  as  he  examined  it  he 
reached  for  the  inside  of  his  vest  pocket  and  drew  out  a  sim¬ 
ilar  picture  of  Evelyn,  saying : 

“Please  write  that  on  the  back  of  this,  too.” 

The  lieutenant  did  so,  and  Fred  returned  it  to  his  pocket. 
Then  Terry  produced  a  picture  of  Mary  Hamilton,  showed 
it  to  the  young  girl,  who  instantly  recognized  that  it  was  a 
different  one  and  asked  Hamburger  to  find  out  who  she 
was.  Terry  told  him,  saying : 

“She  is  my  sweetheart.”  Of  course  that  added  new  in¬ 
terest  to  the  picture  in  the  eyes  of  the  Boer  women  and 
girls,  and  they  examined  it  with  unfeigned  eagerness,  chat¬ 
tering  among  themselves  in  the  Boer  language,  not  a  word 
of  which  Terry  understood.  They  looked  at  him  and 
smiled  frequently. 

“I  guess  they’re  having  fun  with  you,  Terry,”  laughed 
Fred. 

“Well,  what  of  it,  neither  one  of  us  can  get  on  to  it  ?” 

A  few  minutes  later  Fred  remarked  that  they  would  have 
to  resume  the  march,  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  young 
girl,  shook  it  warmly,  then  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Terry  did 
the  same,  the  girl  blushing  furiously.  Then  they  sprang 
upon  their  horses,  raised  their  hats  to  the  party  of  ladies, 
and  dashed  away,  followed  by  the  entire  command. 

“Terry,  I  was  never  so  astonished  in  all  my  life.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  would  actually  pay  that  girl's  expenses  to  America 
and  back  just  to  have  her  meet  Evelyn.” 

“So  would  I,  Fred.  It’s  the  second  time  in  mv  life  that 
I’ve  seen  two  girls  so  closely  resembling  each  other.  I  once 
met  a  couple  of  girls  about  fourteen  years  of  age  whom 
their  own  mother  couldn’t  tell  apart,  when  dressed  alike. 
When  she  called  one  by  name  she  never  knew  which  of  the 
two  would  respond.” 

“By  George !”  laughed  Fred,  “what  fun  they  could  have 
with  a  fellow  who  attempted  to  court  one  of  them.  They 
could  mix  themselves  up  and  soon  get  him  crazy.” 

“Well,  it  wouldn’t  set  me  crazy,”  laughed  Terry.  “If 
they  both  looked  alike,  what  difference  would  it  make  which 
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one  you  had?  I  guess  I’d  have  some  fun  myself.  Just 
think  of  what  a  lot  of  hugging  and  kissing  one  could  have 
when  there  are  two  of  them.  When  one  got  tired,  the  other 
would  take  her  place.” 

“Yes,  but  how  long  would  you  hold  out  against  a  pair  of 
them  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  object  to  that  kind  of 
a  death  anyway.” 

Hamburger  and  the  others  who  understood  them  laughed 
heartily  over  the  incident,  and  the  comments  made  by  the 
two  officers.  Finally  Terry  remarked : 

“Old  man,  I’m  homesick.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,  Terry.  I  feel  like  turning  over  this 
command  to  Hamburger  here,  and  making  a  break  for 
home.” 

“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  do,”  said  Terry,  “we’ve  got  to  see 
Miss  Andrew  through,  you  know.” 

Strange  to  say,  Miss  Andrew  kept  pretty  wrell  out  of 
sight  of  the  Boer  women  during  the  interview;  but  she 
heard  everything  that  passed,  and,  riding  up  by  the  side 
of  Fred,  asked  if  he  would  permit  her  to  see  the  picture  of 
Lieutenant  Olcott’s  sister. 

“Certainly,”  he  replied,  and  he  drew  it  from  his  breast 
pocket  and  passed  it  over  to  her. 

“My !”  she  exclaimed,  “they  look  as  much  alike  as  two 
roses.” 

“Yes,  there’s  a  remarkable  resemblance.” 

She  held  the  picture  in  her  hand,  looking  at  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  as  they  rode  along  the  highway,  during  which 
time  Fred  beckoned  to  Terry,  and  asked  to  let  him  have 
Mary  Hamilton’s  picture.  Terry  passed  it  over  to  him, 
and  he  showed  it  to  Miss  Andrew,  asking  what  she  thought 
of  it. 

“She’s  beautiful,”  she  replied.  “Who  is  she  ?” 

“She’s  a  friend  of  Olcott’s  sister.” 

“And  his  friend,  too,  is  she  not?”  looking  shyly  up  at 
him.  ,  . 

“Yes,  they  are  very  great  friends,  very  warm  friends.  I 
might  say  loving  friends.”  She  gazed  at  the  picture  again 
and  looked  back  at  Terry,  who  was  then  engaged  in  an  ani¬ 
mated  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Hamburger. 

“Are  they  engaged  ?”  she  asked  Fred. 

“Really  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  they  are.  They  were 
reared  within  a  rifle  shot  of  each  other,  hence  have  been 
acquainted  all  their  lives.” 

“Are  you  engaged  ?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  he  replied. 

“But  you  think  a  great  deal  of  her,  do  you  not?”  and  she 
held  Evelyn’s  photograph  toward  him. 

“\es,  of  course.  Everybody  does  who  knows  her.  I 
suppose  you  are  engaged?” 

“Indeed  I  am  not,”  she  answered  quickly. 

“W  ell,  what’s  the  matter  with  the  young  men  out  in  this 
part  of  the  world  ?” 

“There  are  plenty  of  them,  but  not  such  as  I  could  care 
for.  Father  intends  to  return  to  England  some  day  in  the 
near  future.” 


“So  you  arc  waiting  till  you  go  back  to  Europe,  eh?”  he 
asked  with  a  smile. 

“Yes,  unless  I  see  the  right  man  before  I  go.” 

“Do  you  know  who  the  right  man  is  ?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  seen  him  yet.” 

“Ah,  you  have  an  ideal,  then  ?” 

“YYs;  most  girls  have.  I  wouldn’t  marry  a  man  who 
drinks  and  gambles,  or  has  a  selfish  disposition,  or  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  cruel  to  dumb  beasts.  He  must  be  a  gentleman 
who  respects  himself  and  commands  the  respect  of  others, 
one  of  whom  I  could  be  proud  myself,  and  whom  I  could 
love  with  my  whole  heart.” 

“Very  sensible  indeed,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  believe  most 
girls  expect  a  prince  or  some  titled  lordling.” 

“No,  indeed !  What  I  have  seen  of  the  nobility,  they  are 
the  most  dissipated  of  all.” 

“Right  again,”  said  Fred.  “Let  me  advise  you  to  come 
out  to  America.  We  can’t  show  you  any  royal  titles,  but 
we  have  millions  of  royal  men,  who  treat  their  wives  as 
they  ought  to  be  treated.  Yet,  of  course,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  and  divorces  are  as  common  there  as  in  Europe.  If 
you  could  persuade  your  father  to  move  to  New  York,  lam 
sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  the  country  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  opportunities  for  making  fortunes  in 
America  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Millions  and 
millions  of  English  capital  annually  cross  the  Atlantic  for 
investment  in  the  United  States,  showing  that  the  chances 
of  making  a  profit  are  much  greater  there  than  in  England ; 
that’s  why  there  are  so  many  Englishmen  in  South  Africa 
to-day.  Some  of  our  girls  are  very  foolish  about  English 
titles,  and  your  noblemen  come  over  and  marry  them  for 
their  fortunes.  Let  me  advise  you  to  come  over  and  cap¬ 
ture  a  true,  loyal  American  for  a  husband,  and  be  happy 
all  the  days  of  your  life.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,”  she 
laughed,  “judging  from  the  pictures  of  the  two  American 
girls  I  have  seen  to-day  I  wouldn't  have  much  of  a  show  to 
capture  a  good  man.” 

“Oh,  the  girls  don’t  capture  the  men  over  there;  it’s  the 
men  who  capture  the  girls.” 

“I  know  that’s  the  idea  ;  they  talk  that  way  in  England 
and  everywhere  else,  yet  the  girls  do  a  lot  of  capturing 
themselves.” 

**Ah,  you  are  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “Some  men  are 
captured  by  sparkling  black  eyes  or  laughing  blue  ones; 
others  by  a  dimpled  chin;  others  by  a  winning  smile;  but 
wc  Americans  are  very  susceptible.” 

“M  ell,  I  wish  3tou  would  write  to  father  when  you  return 
to  America,  or  I  hope  you  may  yet  meet  him  before  you 
leave  Africa.” 


“Where  would  a  letter  reach  him  ?” 

“At  Cape  Town.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  there  just 
as  soon  as  the  war  forced  the  mines  to  shut  down,  and  he 
will  bring  mother  there  as  soon  as  he  can  get  a  wav  from 
Mafeking.” 


Several  hours  passed  and  they  kept  up  a  brisk  march 
along  the  road,  each  mile  bringing  them  nearer  to  the 
border,  as  well  as  the  railroad  just  beyond  it  Suddenly 
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Lev  were  startled  by  the  clear  notes  of  a  bugle  out  on  their 
right. 

“1  fear  they  are  dragoons,”  Fred  remarked,  and  he  sent 
scouts  out  to  ascend  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  to  see  what 
they  could  find  out.  The  scouts  had  scarcely  reached  the 
designated  point,  ere  they  turned  and  galloped  back  with 
the  news  that  two  squadrons  of  British  horse  were  pushing 
forward  to  strike  the  road. 

‘‘How  many  do  you  think  there  are?”  Fred  asked,  very 

coollv. 

•/ 

“There  must  be  fully  three  hundred.” 

“Then  we  must  run  for  it,”  said  Fred,  and  he  gave  the 
order,  leading  off  on  a  hard  run  himself,  which  he  kept 
up  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  of  course  raising  a  great 
cloud  of  dust  along  the  road.  A  similar  cloud  behind  them 
told  that  the  dragoons  were  in  pursuit. 

“Fred,"  said  Terry,  dashing  up  to  his  side,  “we  can’t 
keep  up  this  gait  much  longer.” 

“No,  but  we  must  do  our  best  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
those  fellows  until  the  stars  come  out  ;  then  the  dust  can’t 
be  seen,  and  we  can  turn  out  into  the  veldt  and  get  away 
from  them.  It  won’t  do  to  make  a  stand  against  them  un¬ 
less  we  can  find  the  right  sort  of  a  place  for  it.  They  are 
good  fighters,  you  know.  If  we  had  an  equal  number  I 
would  stop  and  try  conclusions  with  them,  for  it  goes 
mightily  against  the  grain  for  me  to  run  from  anybody." 

They  pushed  on  another  hour,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
that  their  pursuers  were  gaining  on  them.  They  were  now 
pretty  close  to  Christiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaal 
river,  and  Fred  hastily  inquired  of  Lieutenant  Hamburger 
if  he  knew  whether  or  not  a  bridge  spanned  the  stream. 

“I  think  there’s  a  bridge  there,”  replied  the  lieutenant, 
“but  I’m  not  sure.” 

“Does  the  town  stand  on  this  side  of  the  river  ?” 

“Yes.  It  is  in  the  Transvaal.  On  the  other  side  it’s  the 
Orange  Free  State.” 

“Surely  there  must  be  some  Boer  soldiers  in  the  town, 
as  detachments  are  continually  going  forward  to  reinforce 
the  army  besieging  Kimberley ;  but  if  there  are  none  there, 
we  must  dash  through  the  town,  cross  the  bridge,  and  make 
a  stand  at  the  other  end  of  it,  if  the  dragoons  attempt  to 
follow  us  across.” 

The  horses  were  jaded,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
dragoons  would  catch  up  with  them  before  they  could  reach 
Christiana.  Several  of  the  horses  actually  fell  from  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  their  riders  ran  on  afoot,  looking  for  places 
of  concealment.  Suddenly  they  met  a  Boer  whom  Ham¬ 
burger  asked  how  far  it  w^as  to  Christiana,  and  learned  that 
it  was  but  three  miles. 

“Are  there  any  Boer  soldiers  there?”  the  lieutenant 

asked. 

“There  were  several  hundred  there  yesterday,”  was  the 
replv,  “but  they  are  going  on  to  Kimberley  every  day,  while 
other-,  are  coming  in.” 

“Courage,  men !”  sang  out  Fred.  “It’s  but  three  miles 
to  the  town,  and  we  must  reach  there  by  all  means,  f  don’t 
think  the  dragoons  would  dare  attack  the  town,  because 
there  are  other  soldiers  there.” 


By  this  time  the  command  was  straggling;  those  whose 
horses  were  nearly  exhausted  lagged  behind. 

“This  won’t  do,”  said  Fred,  halting  the  head  of  the  col¬ 
umn.  “If  the  dragoons  should  strike  our  rear  every  man 
back  there  would  be  captured  or  killed.” 

He  waited  about  five  minutes  for  the  others  to  come  up, 
and  instructed  Terry  to  take  the  lead  with  those  whose 
horses  were  in  better  condition. 

“All  right,  captain,”  said  Terry,”  and  the  formation  of 
the  command  was  changed  in  a  few  moments. 

A  mile  and  a  half  further  on  they  struck  a  very  steep 
hill,  from  the  crest  of  which  the  town  could  be  seen  just 
ahead  of  them.  The  Boer  flag  was  flying  from  a  number 
of  the  houses,  showing  that  there  were  probably  Boer  sol¬ 
diers  present. 

Terry  took  the  responsibility  of  halting  the  head  of  the 
column  just  over  the  hill  and  waited  for  Fred  to  come  up. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Fred  asked,  as  he  joined  him. 

“Why,  look  at  this  hill  here,”  said  Terry.  “Our  men  can 
dismount,  leave  their  horses  farther  down  the  hill,  and 
make  a  stand  here  against  five  hundred  dragoons.” 

“Well,  there  may  be  five  hundred  of  them,”  suggested 
Fred. 

“Well,  we  can*  knock  over  a  hundred  or  two  of  them  be¬ 
fore  they  can  reach  the  crest  here,  while  they  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  our  heads  as  we  aim  at  them.  We  can  have  a  full 
quarter  of  a  mile  view  of  them,  and  with  our  long-range 
rifles  can  strew  the  ground  with  them.” 

“So  we  can,”  said  Fred.  “I  tried  hard  to  avoid  a  fight, 
and  I  think  that  we  can  succeed  if  we  push  on  a  mile  or  two 
further.” 

“We  can’t  do  it.  They  are  in  sight  now.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and 
lead  their  horses  down  the  hillside,  and  arrange  themselves 
ready  to  pick  off  the  dragoons  as  the ,  came  plunging'  for¬ 
ward. 

The  men  promptly  obeyed,  but  ail  of  them  had  ?ot  gotten 
into  position  when  the  firing  began.  The  dragoons  came 
on,  and  it  was  evident  that  their  horses,  too,  were  very  much 
jaded,  but  the  splendid  discipline  of  the  trained  soldiers  of 
England  made  a  beautiful  show  as  they  rode  forward. 
They  began  dropping  out  of  the  saddle  as  soon  as  the  head 
of  the  column  got  into  sight. 

“Steady,  men !”  called  out  Fred.  “Keep  cool  and  be 
sure  of  your  man  before  you  pull  a  trigger.” 

The  dragoons  didn’t  stop  to  return  the  fire,  but  rode  for¬ 
ward  with  drawn  sabres,  intending  to  charge  the  hill  and 
cut  down  the  defenders.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill  nearly  a  nundred  of  their  number  had  been 
hit,  yet  they  started  up  the  steep  ascent  with  unflinching 
courage.  When  nearly  to  the  top  every  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  column  tumbled  out  of  his  saddle.  Another  volley 
at  a  close  range  of  fifty  yards  emptied  so  many  other  sad¬ 
dles  as  to  cause  a  panic,  and  they  turned  and  fled  in  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  back  upon  the  others.  Even  the  bugler  was 
shot  down,  hence  it  was  difficult  for  orders  to  be  heard,  and 
after  nearly  a  score  or  more  of  their  number  had  been  hit, 
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the  survivors  dashed  away,  scattering  over  the  veldt  like  a 
Hock  of  frightened  chickens 

“By  George !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “I  thought  at  one  time 
they’d  get  in  and  mix  up  with  us,  but  we’ve  won.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AFTER  A  TERRIBLE  RIDE,  FRED’S  COMMAND  REACHES  KIM¬ 
BERLEY. 

There  were  some  four  hundred  Boer  soldiers  in  the  town 
of  Christiana  who  had  stopped  over  there  for  the  night  to 
resume  their  march  to  Kimberley  the  next  morning.  Of 
course  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Fred  Fearnot’s  command, 
or  the  pursuit  of  him  by  the  British  dragoons.  When  they 
heard  the  volley  which  created  such  havoc  in  the  ranks  of 
the  dragoons,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  it.  They  were  instantly  called  to  arms,  and  a  scouting 
party  was  sent  out  to  investigate;  but  before  they  reached 
the  hill  where  the  fight  took  place  the  dragoons  had  retired 
out  of  range  of  the  rifles,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded 
lying  where  they  fell.  At  first  the  scouts  hesitated  about  go¬ 
ing  too  close  to  the  strangers,  but  they  soon  recognized  the 
Boer  uniform,  and  the  cheering  of  Fred's  men  told  that 
they  were  friends.  They  dashed  up,  and,  on  reaching  the 
■  crest  of  the  hill,  were  dumfounded  at  what  they  saw.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  road,  they  could  see 
the  effect  of  the  deadly  fire  of  Fred’s  little  band. 

Of  course  Lieutenant  Hamburger  had  to  do  the  talking, 
as  not  one  of  the  scouts  could  speak  a.  word  of  English.  He 
explained  the  situation  and  through  him  Fred  suggested 
that  some  of  the  scouts  return  to  their  camp  and  report  the 
presence  of  several  hundred  British  dragoons.  Several 
scouts  rode  back  at  full  speed  with  the  news,  and  an  hour 
later  some  four  hundred  Boers  came  up  at  double-quick 
step  to  hold  the  position.  The  Boer  commander  had  fought 
in  the  war  of  1881  against  the  British,  and  had  battled  for 
years  against  the  natives  on  either  side  of  the  Transvaal  Re¬ 
public. 

When  Lieutenant  Hamburger  explained  to  him  who  they 
were,  and  how  they  had  hurled  back  the  charge  of  the  dra¬ 
goons,  lie  frankly  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  Fred’s  command. 

“General,”  said  Fred,  addressing  him  through  Hambur¬ 
ger,  “my  men  are  exhausted,  and  our  horses  have  been  rid¬ 
den  almost  to  death.  I  ask  that  we  be  relieved  from  holding 
this  line,  so  we  may  go  into  camp  where  we  can  get  food  and 
rest.” 

“Certainly,”  assented  the  general,  who  instructed  one  of 
his  staff  to  lead  them  into  his  own  camp  and  see  that  they 
had  all  the  rations  they  needed. 

“We  have  plenty  of  fresh  meat,  general,”  said  the  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“So  much  the  better,  we  have  plenty  also,”  was  the 
reply. 

Every  man  of  them  inarched  to  the  town  on  foot,  lead¬ 
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ing  his  horse.  Miss  Andrew  walked  by  Fred’s  side,  lead¬ 
ing  hers,  and  engaged  in  animated  conversation. 

“Do  you  think  the  dragoons  will  attack  the  hill  again?” 
she  asked  of  Fred. 

“I  do  not,”  he  replied,  “unless  they  can  have  infantry  or 
artillery. 

“They  thought  they  could  run  us  down,  having  probably 
heard  who  we  were,  and  the  amount  of  our  force.  Night 
is  coming  on,  and  I  think  that  will  end  the  fight.” 

“I  hope  so  !  1  hope  so  !  I  am  glad  that  none  of  our  men 
were  hurt.  It  is  the  second  time  that  they  inflicted  great 
loss  upon  the  enemy  without  losing  a  man.  It’s  really  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand.” 

Just  then  Norton  joined  Fred,  leading  his  horse,  slapped 
him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said : 

“Fearnot,  my  boy,  you  ought  to  be  a  general.  I  believe 
in  my  soul  that  if  old  Kruger  would  place  you  in  command 
down  at  Kimberley,  you’d  smash  the  enemy  there  within 
forty-eight  hours.” 

“I  do  too,”  laughed  Miss  Andrew.  “I  was  just  speaking 
of  the  remarkable  fact  that  we  haven’t  lost  a  man  in  the 
last  two  fights.” 

“Oh,  let  up  on  that,  now,”  laughed  Fred.  “Circum¬ 
stances  were  in  our  favor,  and  I  availed  myself  of  them.” 

“That’s  where  good  generalship  is  displayed.  He  who 
can  inflict  the  greatest  loss  upon  the  enemy  at  the  least 
cost  to  his  own  side,  displays  the  greatest  generalship.  I'd 
like  to  see  you  a  general  and  be  on  your  personal  staff.  That 
Boer  officer  back  there  is  still  scratching  his  head  and  won¬ 
dering  how  you  did  it.” 

“Well,  we  had  to  do  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “Had  they  over¬ 
taken  us  on  the  veldt,  or  anywhere  else,  where  we  couldn't 
find  shelter,  they  would  have  cut  us  to  pieces,  for  they  out¬ 
numbered  us  at  least  two  to  one,  but  the  greatest  factor  in 
the  whole  business  is  the  splendid  marksmanship  of  the 
men.  I’ve  always  held  that  one  thousand  dead  shots  can 
whip  ten  thousand  of  the  ordinary  soldiers  of  the  armies 
of  Europe  in  an  open  field.  I  remember  reading  once  the 
report  made  by  a  commission  to  investigate  the  great  battle 
of  Solferino,  where  the  French  and  Italians  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  1869.  The  investigation  showed  that  eighty 
pounds  of  lead  was  fired  at  a  man  before  he  was  wounded, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  before  he  was  killed,  which 
showed  an  awful  lot  of  reckless  firing.” 

f  p  • 

“  How  the  deuce  could  they  find  all  that  out  ?”  Norton 
asked. 

“Very  easy.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  on  both 
sides  after  the  war  the  actual  number  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  number  of  rounds  fired  by  each  regiment.  Out  in 
the  Philippines,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  two  or  three 
thousand  shots  to  be  exchanged  between  the  Americans  and 
Filipinos,  without  anybody  being  hurt  at  all.” 

“Well,  it  does  seem  strange,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  passing  strange.  If  I  was  in  command  of  an  armv. 

I  would,  within  a  week's  time,  drum  out  of  his  regiment 
every  man  who  couldn't  hit  a  target  the  sire  of  a  mau's  hat 
at  a  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  or  the  >izo  of  a  man's 
body  at  a  thousand  yards,  and  I'd  puuish  him  if  ho  pulled 
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the  i rigger  without  first  taking  aim.  In  a  battle  accuracy 
of  ami  is  half  the  fight,  and  sometimes  more,  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  wins  where  generalship  fails.  At  least  that  is  my 
idea.  1  know  that  military  officers  laugh  at  it  sometimes, 
but  yet  when  they  have  seen  the  marksmanship  of  dead 
shots,  they  are  unfeigned  in  their  expressions  of  admira¬ 
tion.  ” 

They  soon  reached  the  tent  to  which  they  were  assigned, 
and  the  fii^t  order  Fred  issued  was  that  every  man  should 
>ee  that  his  horse  was  properly  attended  to  and  fed.  Then 
they  were  to  look  after  their  own  rations,  after  which  they 
could  lie  down  on  their  blankets  and  sleep. 

Miss  Andrew,  however,  was  invited  to  the  residence  of 
a  patriotic  Boer  family,  where  she  spent  the  night.  She 
had  been  in  South  Africa  long  enough  to  understand  enough 
of  the  Boer  language  to  be  able  to  converse  a  little  with  the 
natives. 

During  the  night  an  officer  came  in  and  informed  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hamburger  that  about  sixty  dead  dragoons  had  been 
found  on  the  road  and  buried,  and  about  forty  wounded 
ones  were  taken  charge  of.  Nearly  a  hundred  sabres  were 
also  picked  up. 

“We  did  better  than  I  thought,”  remarked  Fred,  when 
the  lieutenant  told  him  about  it.  “IBs  a  pretty  bad  thing 
for  an  enemy  to  charge  against  a  hundred  and  forty  dead 
shots  over  an  open  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  for  they 
will  be  sure  to  pay  dearly  for  their  temerity.  Had  they 
attempted  to  make  the  charge  on  foot  twice  as  many  would 
have  fallen.  At  it  was,  the  dragoons  came  fast  on  their 
horses,  and  hence  suffered  less  than  if  they  had  been  on 
foot.”  . 

Just  as  Fred  had  predicted,  the  dragoons  retired  with¬ 
out  renewing  the  fight.  They  had  followed  the  little  com¬ 
mand  much  farther  than  they  would  have  done  had  they 
not  been  sure  of  overtaking  them,  for  they  were  pretty 
close  to  them  during  the  entire  run.  They  hurried  back 
to  their  camp  on  the  railroad,  where  there  were  both  infan¬ 
try  and  artillery,  smarting  under  the  defeat  they  had  met 
with.  The  commanding  officer  at  the  camp  dared  not  move 
his  force  to  avenge  them,  and  thus  leave  the  railroad  un¬ 
protected.  His  orders  were  to  hold  the  line  open  at  all 
hazards.  But  for  that  he  could  have  easily  moved  on 
Christiana  with  his  force,  and  either  forced  the  Boers  to 
retreat  or  crushed  them. 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred  had  his  command  ready 
to  resume  the  march  to  Kimberley.  He  expected  the  entire 
force  of  Boers  in  the  town  to  start  also,  but  the  Boer  com¬ 
mandant  hesitated  to  move  until  he  was  fully  satisfied  that 
the  dragoons  would  not  reappear;  so  he  suggested  to  Fred 
that  he  give  his  men  and  horses  another  day’s  rest,  while 
scoots  swept  northward  over  the  country  to  locate  the 
enemy  and  find  out  what  he  was  doing. 

Fred  promptly  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  horses. 

“  Fin  glad  you  did  that,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “7’he  horses 
are  badly  u-ed  up.  They’]]  be  a  hundred  per  cent,  better 
off  to-morrow  morning  than  they  are  novyr” 

The  day  wa-  spent  in  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 


and  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  passed  the  greater  part  of  it 
talking  with  the  Boer  officers,  walking  about  the  streets 
and  visiting  some  of  the  stores.  The  fact  that  they  were 
Americans,  and  beardless  youths  at  that,  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  among  both  soldiers  and  citizens. 

Along  about  sunset  scouts  came  in  from  different  direc¬ 
tions  with  reports  that  the  enemy  was  in  camps  on  the  rail¬ 
road  many  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  that  trains  were 
passing  up  and  down  continuously. 

“They  have  all  they  can  attend  to  in  keeping  open  that 
communication,”  said  Fred.  “They  are  not  yet  ready  to 
invade  the  Republic,  and  the  fight  will  go  on  just  as  it 
is  for  several  weeks  yet.  They  are  simply  acting  on  the 
defensive  until  reinforcements  enable  them  to  take  the 
offensive.  Then  it  will  be  hotter  work  than  ever.” 

Early  on  the  second  morning  they  started  off  for  Kim¬ 
berley,  filing  across  the  bridge  over  the  Yaal  River.  Men 
and  horses  were  greatly  refreshed,  after  a  rest  of  thi^y- 
six  hours.  The  Boers  came  on  behind  them  on  foot,  brave, 

i  ... 

sturdy  fellows,  fine  marksmen,  but  poorly  organized.  Their 
system  of  fighting  was  more  individual  than  organic. 

“Fred,  I  wish  you  had  command  of  those  fellows,”  re¬ 
marked  Terry,  “with  those  pieces  of  artillery  we  destroyed 
the  other  day.” 

“Yes,  so  do  I,”  returned  Fred,  “yet  we  might  be  tempted 
to  §eek  a  fight  with  the  enemy  and  forget  our  duty  to  Miss 
Andrew  here.” 

“Oh,  I  would  go  with  you,”  she  laughed.  “Really  I 
shall  be  sorry  when  we  have  to  part.” 

“I  will  too,”  said  Fred,  frankly.  “I’m  quite  sure  you 
have  been  a  mascot,  and  one  of  the  best,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  battlefield  is  no  place  for  a  young  lady.  A  stray 
bullet  might  meet  you,  and  we  would  be  placed  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  burying  you  with  military  honors.  I 
ptefer  to  keep  the  promise  I  made  to  your  mother,  place 
you  safely  on  board  a  train  for  the  Cape,  and  after  the  war 
ends,  live  in  the  hope  of  meeting  you  and  your  parents  in 
America.” 

All  day  long  they  marched  southward,  and  went  into 
camp  just  as  the  sun  sank  down  behind  the  hills  at  a  place 
from  which  they  could  hear  the  armored  trains  on  the 
railroad  just  over  the  border,  moving  up  and  down  the 
line  to  keep  it  open. 

The  next  morning  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  was 
aware  of  their  presence  in  the  vicinity.  Their  scouts  had 
probably  discovered  their  camp  fires  during  the  night. 
When  they  resumed  the  march,  an  occasional  shell  came 
shrieking  over  their  heads,  but  as  they  had  no  artillery  they 
couldn’t  reply.  It  was  very  demoralizing  to  the  men  not 
to  be  able  to  return  shot  for  shot. 

“It’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “This  isn’t  the  place  to 
fight.  It’s  a  waste  of  ammunition  to  fire  at  those  armored 
trains;  but  if  they  will  just  come  out  and  meet  us  in  the 
open,  we’ll  give  them  a  taste  of  war  that  they  probably 
won’t  appreciate.” 

They  kept  on  in  t he  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  leaving  Christiana, 
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they  could  hear  the  boom  of  the  great  guns  around  Kimber¬ 
ley. 

“Men,  we’ll  reach  there  to-morrow!”  exclaimed  Fred, 
“and  we’ll  see  a  repetition  of  the  sights  we  witnessed  around 
Mafeking.  Of  course  it  is  not  our  business  to  mix  in  the 
fight  there,  but  if  we  are  invited  to  do  so,  we  would  lose  all 
the  reputation  we  have  made  if  we  refused  the  invitation.” 

They  went  into  camp  and  the  next  morning  before  the 
stars  had  faded  away  were  once  more  in  the  saddle.  The 
booming  of  the  great  guns  in  the  distance  seemed  to  make 
every  man  forget  the  fatigue  of  the  terrible  ride.  The 
nearer  they  came  to  Kimberley  the  more  distinct  were  the 
sounds  of  the  cannonading,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  in  sight  of  the  Boer  position  around  the  east  and  north 
sides  of  the  capital  of  the  greatest  diamond  mining  district 
in  the  world,  and  that  night,  after  camping,  Fred  and 
Terry,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Hamburger,  went  in 
search  of  the  Boer  headquarters  to  report  their  arrival,  and 
ask  permission  to  move  around  southward  of  Kimberley  to 
some  little  town  below  there,  where  Miss  Andrew  could 
be  placed  safely  on  board  of  a  train  for  Cape  Town.  To 
their  astonishment  they  found  General  Cronje  in  command, 
he  having  arrived  from  Mafeking  just  a  few  days  before. 
The  old  veteran  received  them  cordially,  and  after  hearing 
the  reports  of  their  several  fights  with  the  dragoons  on  their 
terrible  ride,  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the  two  re¬ 
publics. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “T  will  give  you  a  pass  that  will  permit 
you  to  move  your  command  in  any  direction  you  see  fit. 
If  you  go  southward  about  twenty  miles,  you  will  find  a 
little  village  where  the  young  lady  can  probably  take  the 
train  southward.  She  will  be  refused,  however,  unless  she 
is  dressed  as  a  woman.  It  will  be  best  also  that  she  enter 
the  town  with  a  single  escort,  for  if  she  is  accompanied 
by  an  armed  force,  suspicion  will  be  aroused  that  she  is  a 
spy.” 

Fred  saw  the  force  of  his  suggestion,  and  at  once  decided 
to  act  upon  it. 

On  returning  to  his  command,  he  repeated  to  Miss  An¬ 
drew  the  suggestion  made  by.  the  Boer  general. 

“He  is  right,”  she  said,  “but  I  don’t  know  where  I  can 
procure  the  necessary  clothing.” 

“I  don’t  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  about  that,” 
said  Fred.  “There  is  quite  a  little  town  just  over  the 
border  here,  where  you  can  procure  everything  that  you 
need,  and  you’d  better  do  so  to-morrow  morning,  and  set 
out  from  here  properly  dressed,  and  with  a  small  escort.” 

The  next  day,  escorted  by  Terry  and  Lieutenant  Ham¬ 
burger,  she  rode  -ome  three  or  four  miles  back  into  the 
Orange  Free  State  territory,  where  there  was  a  little  town 
of  several  hundred  inhabitants,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours 
had  secured  the  necessary  clothing  she  was  in  quest  of.  A 
lady  s  saddle  was  also  purchased,  and  thus  equipped  she 
returned  to  the  camp  where  Fred  had  his  command  ready 
to  start  southward  in  the  direction  of  the  little  station  on 
the  railroad  where  she  was  to  leave  them.  They  dashed  off, 
and  when  they  were  within  some  five  or  six  miles  of  the 
place,  halted  to  take  leave  of  her.  She  shed  tears  a.s  she 


shook  hands  with  the  officers,  and  then  turning  to  the  brave 
fellows  who  had  accompanied  her  on  the  terrible  ride, 
thanked  them  all,  saying  she  would  remember  them  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

As  she  extended  her  hand  to  Fred,  she  looked  him  straight 
in  the  face  and  said : 

“You  have  promised  to  write  to  me  at  the  Cape.  You 
won’t  forget  that,  will  you?” 

“No,  indeed!  But  if  the  exigencies  of  the  war  should 
prevent  my  letter  from  reaching  you,  or  force  you  to  leave 
the  Cape,  you  have  my  address  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
Lieutenant  Olcott’s.  By  sending  yours  to  either  of  us,  we 
will  promptly  communicate  with  you.  I  shall  send  word 
to  your  mother  at  your  home  that  we  saw  you  safely  through 
to  the  railroad  south  of  Kimberley.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 


Miss  Andrews  was  evidently  greatly  affected  at  parting 
with  the  brave  fellows  who  had  so  gallantly  escorted  her 
southward  with  the  treasure  they  had  recovered  for  her 
parents.  As  she  rode  away,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort, 
she  turned  back,  kissed  her  hand  at  the  group  of  brave  fel¬ 
lows,  and  then  dashed  forward. 

“There’s  a  brave  girl,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “One  in  a 
thousand.” 

“Yes;  I  never  knew  a  braver  girl,  nor  one  capable  of  en¬ 
during  more  fatigue.  I  would  really  be  glad  to  see  her  in 
America.” 

“So  would  I,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  glad  we  have  been  able 
to  fulfill  the  promise  I  made  to  her  mother.  I  don’t  think 
she  will  have  any  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  through 
to  Cape  Town.  It  is  true  the  military  are  in  charge  of 
the  road,  but  I  believe  they  permit  women  and  children  to 
get  away  from  the  theatre  of  war.  Now,  we  will  return  to 
Kimberley,  and  see  what  we  can  find  to  do  there.” 

“I  guess  there  won  t  be  any  trouble  in  finding  something 
to  do,’  said  Norton.  “The  greatest  trouble  is  going  to  be 
in  keeping  from  doing  what  they  will  want  us  to  do. 
There’s  a  big  Boer  army  there,  and  the  enemy  is  strongly 
entrenched,  determined  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards  until  rein¬ 
forcements  can  reach  them.” 


“I  guess  you  are  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  we  certainly 
can’t  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  if  they  ask  us  to  do  so.  Our 
little  command  will  lose  its  identity  in  the  great  mass  of 
soldiers  there,  and  to  win  any  honors  we  will  have  to  do 
work  that  may  cost  us  dearly.  I  don’t  wish  to  have  a  single 
man  of  you  knocked  over:  even  to  win  the  highest  honoi 
but  we  will  all  do  our  whole  duty  under  all  circumstance#. 
:tnd  with  that  he  led  <<lT  hack  toward  Kimberley,  which  thll 
reached,  or  at  least  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  about  sunset; 

Shells  were  being  exchanged  continuously.  Several  of 
them  exploded  directly  over  the  heads  of  the  command,  d 
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Norton  suggested  that  they  get  out  of  their  range  before  se¬ 
lecting  a  camp. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?”  Terry  asked.  “Are  you 
afraid  of  a  shell  ?” 

"Yes,  and  ii  you  say  you  are  not,  you  must  excuse  me  for 
not  believing  you.” 

"Well,"  said  Terry,  “I'd  much  rather  be  shot  at  with  a 
cannon  than  with  a  rifle.” 

"I  don't  believe  you,”  said  Norton,  shaking  his  head. 

“Why,  hang  it,  man,”  laughed  Terry,  “a  man  with  a  rifle 
in  his  hand  can  draw  a  bead  on  you,  and  probably  hit  you 
the  first  or  second  shot,  whereas  with  a  cannon  they  might 
tire  a  hundred  time  without  hitting  you.” 

“That’s  all  very  true,  but  the  bullets  don’t  explode  as  the 
shells  do.  What  is  it  to  me  whether  I’m  killed  by  a  bullet 
or  scared  to  death?” 

“Oh,  that's  it,  eh?”  and  Terry  laughed  heartily.  “I  see 
the  point.  A  shell  exploding  pretty  close  by  contains  an 
awful  amount  of  fright.” 

“You  bet  it  does,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  destruc¬ 
tiveness  also.  There’s  music  in  the  whistle  of  a  bullet,  but 
none  in  the  explosion  of  a  shell.” 

They  rode  quite  a  distance  along  the  rear  of  the  firing 
line,  but  as  darkness  came  on  the  bombardment  abated  con¬ 
siderably,  and,  after  going  into  camp,  Fred  again  called  on 
the  general  and  asked  if  he  had  anything  for  him  to  do. 

“There’s  plenty  of  work  for  us  all,”  said  the  general. 
“But  I  understand  the  nature  of  your  organization,  and 
prefer  to  leave  you  free  to  follow  your  own  judgment  and 
inclination,  satisfied  that  you  will  strike  the  enemy  wher¬ 
ever  you  see  an  opportunity  to  do  so  effectively.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  native  Kaffirs  in  the  vicinity.  They 
have  never  been  the  friends  of  the  Boers,  yet  at  the  same 
time  some  of  their  chiefs  have  professed  friendship  for  us 
in  this  fight.  I  place  no  confidence  in  them  whatever,  for 
I  believe  they  express  the  same  thing  to  the  enemy.  I 
think  they  are  waiting  to  help  the  victors,  no  matter  who 
they  are,  in  order  to  pillage  the  conquered  territory.  It 
has  been  reported  to  these  headquarters  that  British  officers 
have  offered  them  tempting  rewards  for  diamonds,  secured 
or  seized  at  the  mines  outside  of  their  line.  We  have  them 
hemmed  up  in  the  city,  but  the  mines  are  in  the  outlying 
district.  A  good  deal  of  plundering  has  been  done,  and  I 
learned  from  a  spy  who  returned  from  the  city  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  some  of  the  Kaffirs  have  in  their  possession 
the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  in  its  rough  state,  and 
British  officers  and  mine  owners  in  the  city  are  offering 
enormous  sums  as  well  as  great  promises  to  the  Kaffir  chiefs 
to  induce  them  to  have  it  delivered  inside  their  line.” 

“How  did  they  happen  to  get  hold  of  it,  general?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  as  near  as  I  can  learn  the  story  is 
that  it  was  found  in  one  of  the  mines  by  a  prowling  miner 
ifter  the  siege  began,  and  in  his  great  joy  he  exhibited  it 
and  claimed  that  he  was  the  richest  man  in  South  Africa. 
Some  Kaffirs  slew  him,  and  now  have  possession  of  the, 
stone.  Some  of  them  reported  to  the  British  officers  the 
dze  of  it.  and  tle-ir  estimate  of  its  value  is  based  solely 
upon  their  descriptions  of  it.  At  any  rate,  there  is  great 


excitement  in  mining  circles,  as  well  as  among  British  of¬ 
ficers  in  Kimberley.” 

“Say,  general,”  said  Fred,  “if  you’ll  give  me  permission 
to  do  so,  I’ll  round  up  some  of  those  Kaffirs,  who  have  been 
plundering  the  mines,  and  see  if  we  can  get  possession  of 
that  particular  diamond.” 

“Y"ou  have  my  full,  free  permission  to  do  so,”  said  the 
old  veteran,  “but  at  the  same  time  you  must  avoid  doing 
anything  to  provoke  hostilities  with  the  natives.” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  tried  to  do  all  along,  general,”  said 
Fred. 

That  night  he,  Terry  and  Hamburger  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  look  after  the  Kaffirs 
in  the  vicinity. 

“From  the  general  description  of  it,”  said  Fred,  “that 
diamond  must  outrank  the  Koh-i-noor  in  size  and  weight, 
and  if  we  can  get  possession  of  it  our  fortunes  will  be 
made.” 

“Well,”  said  Norton,  “it’s  worth  while  trying  for,  any¬ 
way,  but  if  the  Kaffir  who’s  got  it  knows  anything  about  its 
value,  he  won't  part  with  it  for  anything  that  we  are  able 
to  give  him.” 

“We  won’t  give  him  a  cent  for  it,”  said  Terry.  “The 
man  who  found  it  was  killed,  and  the  Kaffir  who  got  it  will 
be  killed  if  we  can  find  out  who  he  is.  Where  so  much  is  at 
stake,  we’ll  play  Kaffir,  too,  for  a  while.” 

“Yes,”  said  Hamburger,  “the  chances  are,  though,  that 
one  of  the  chiefs  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  some  of  those 
fellows  are  pretty  wily  chaps.  They  are  suspicious  of  all 
white  men,  and  if  a  chief  lias  it  he  will  trade  only  with 
some  one  high  in  authority.” 

“Well,  all  we  want  to  find  out,”  said  Terry,  “is  which 
chief  it  is  that’s  got  it.  There’ll  be  no  trouble  about  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  him  when  we  locate  him.”  The  others 
laughed,  for  they  understood  Terry’s  meaning.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  as  it  was  stolen  or  taken  by  force  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  force  was  entirely  justifiable  in  the  recovery  of  it. 

“That’s  logic,”  laughed  Fred,  “as  far  as  it  goes.  If  you 
look  at  it  that  way,  what  excuse  are  you  going  to  put  up  if 
you  should  get  possession  of  it  ?” 

“Simply  this,”  replied  Terr}',  “that  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law.” 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!”  laughed  Norton;  “you  are  a 
pretty  good  lawyer,  I  see.” 

“Well,  I’m  lawyer  enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when  I 
see  it,”  said  Terry,  “but  is  there  any  one  in  the  command 
who  understands  the  Kaffir  language?” 

“I  do,”  said  Hamburger.  “It’s  a  very  elastic  language 
in  which  one  can  tell  a  lie  easier  than  in  any  other  that  I 
know  of.” 

The  others  chuckled,  and  Fred  remarked  that  if  it  af¬ 
forded  greater  facilities  for  lying  than  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  did,  it  was  a  hummer. 

“Well,  you’ve  heard  of  Kaffirgrams,  haven’t  you?”  Ham¬ 
burger  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  have,”  said  Fred.  “What  are 
they  ?” 

“Reports  and  stories  made  and  iold  by  Kaffirs.” 
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“Oh,  yes,  very  good !  They  are  not  believed  much,  I 
suppose.” 

“No,  nobody  believes  them  unless  cprroborated,  and  even 
circumstances  that  would  seem  to  corroborate  a  statement 
made  by  a  white  man  have  no  standing  when  used  to  corrob¬ 
orate  a  Kaffirgram.  At  the  same  time  a  Kaffir,  while  he  is 
an  expert  liar,  is  no  match  for  a  white  man  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  trading.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “if  we  can  locate  that  diamond  we’ll 
find  some  way  to  get  possession  of  it.  To-morrow  morning 
we’ll  start  out  among  the  miners,  and  every  Kaffir  we  come 
across  we  must  treat  kindly  and  try  to  gain  his  confidence.” 

The  next  morning  before  sunrise  the  bombardment  was 
resumed,  and  exploding  shells  filled  the  air  with  smoke  and 
thunder.  The  command  moved  out,  going  around  south  of 
the  city  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  world-famed  mines, 
where  they  found  the  miners’  cabins  nearly  all  deserted, 
with  but  few  miners  prowling  about,  and  quite  a  number 
of  native  Kaffirs,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  as¬ 
segais. 

Hamburger  talked  with  the  Kaffirs,  who,  of  course,  were 
suspicious  of  them  because  they  saw  that  he  was  a  Boer. 
They  were  equally  suspicious  of  Fred  and  Terry,  because 
they  couldn't  understand  their  language.  The  few  miners 
they  met  were  sullen,  because  their  sympathies  were  all  with 
the  mining  companies.  They  wanted  the  Boers  defeated, 
because  both  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal  Govern¬ 
ments  had  discouraged  the  business  of  mining  by  taxing  it 
heavily. 

“I  am  sorry  you  fellows  are  out  of  work,”  said  Fred,  ad¬ 
dressing  one  of  them,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mines  for  several  years. 

“Yes,”  said  the  miner,  “we  are  sorry,  too,  for  our  fam¬ 
ilies  are  suffering  greatly  on  account  of  the  war.” 

“Can’t  you  pick  up  enough  in  these  mines  now  to  take 
care  of  them  ?” 

“Hardly,”  was  the  reply.  “We  are  not  permitted  to  do 
much  in  that  way.” 

“Why,  who  prevents  you  from  doing  so?” 

“The  companies.” 

“How  do  they?  I  don’t  see  any  guards  here.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  the  miner,  “the  owners  and 
managers  are  in  Kimberley.  The  mines  are  shut  down, 
and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  take 
diamonds  from  them ;  but  to  prevent  the  miners  from  do¬ 
ing  that  they  have  bribed  the  Kaffirs,  who  know  nothing 
about  mining,  to  watch  the  few  miners  who  stay  around 
here,  and  if  they  are  seen  taking  anything  from  the  mines, 
to  kill  them  and  take  what  they  find  on  their  persons 
through  the  line  to  the  managers  in  the  city.” 

“Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  Fred.  “Do  you  really  mean 
to  have  me  believe  that?” 


‘A  es,  it  is  true  as  the  sun  shines.  Bv  that  means  the 
miners  arc  kept  out.  Last  week  some  miner  found  the 
biggest  diamond  in  the  world,  but  the  verv  next  day  he  was 
dead  and  the  big  stone  was  missing;  some  of  the  Kaffirs 
got  it.  There  have  been  so  many  miners  wiped  out  that 
way  that  we  are  satisfied  it’s  the  working  of  the  game.” 


“IIow  do  you  know  that  the  Kaffirs  killed  them  ?” 

“Oh,  that  was  easy.  Every  wound  was  made  by  as¬ 
segais.” 

“Ah,  of  course  that  settles  it,  then.  Why  don’t  you 
miners  get  together  and  drive  the  Kaffirs  away?” 

“Because  there  are  not  enough  of  us.  They  could  bring 
a  hundred  into  the  fight  to  our  ten,  and,  besides  that,  the 
Boers  don’t  look  upon  the  miners  with  any  favor,  either." 

“Have  you  a  family?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes.  I’m  an  old  miner;  been  here  seven  vears.” 

“Well,  you  are  in  a  bad  way  then,  for  were  I  to  tell  you 
to  go  in  the  mines  and  help  yourself,  we  would  be  able  to 
protect  you  only  as  long  as  we  were  with  you,  but  the 
Kaffirs  would  catch  you  in  our  absence  and  make  away  with 
you.”  ? 

“Yes,”  said  the  miner,  “that’s  just  about  the  size  of  it.  I  . 
don’t  think,  though,  that  they  kill  a  miner  till  they  first 
find  out  whether  or  not  he  has  any  diamonds  with  him.” 

“Well,  see  here,  my  friend,”  said  Fred,  “as  between 
Kaffir  and  white  man  I’m  for  the  white  man  every  time. 
Now,  if  you’ll  watch  around  closely  and  gather  up  news 
about  the  Kaffirs,  what  they  are  doing  and  where  those  fel¬ 
lows  are  whom  you  suspect  of  having  captured  the  big  dia¬ 
mond,  we’ll  not  only  give  you  protection,  but  will  fill  your 
belt  with  diamonds  with  which  you  can  return  to  Europe, 
if  you  choose  to  do  so.  We  are  going  to  camp  to-night 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mines,  and  when  you 
want  to  see  me,  come  there,”  and  with  that  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  dashed  off  to  overtake  Terry,  Norton  and 
the  others. 


THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  IN  KAFFIR-LAND;  OR, 
HUNTING  FOR  THE  LOST  DIAMOND,”  which  will  be 
the  next  number  (65)  of  “Work  and  Win!* 


SPECIAL  NOTICE — All  back  numbers  of  this  libra¬ 
ry  are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them 
from  any  newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or 
postage  stamps,  by  mail,  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher.  J 

14  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

and  you  will  receive  the  copies  you  order  by  return 
mail. 
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Millerton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — W.  0.  Speed  has  organized 
a  club  and  I  am  the  secretary.  Inclosed 
please  find  fifteen  cents  in  stamps,  for 
which  please  send  a  secretary’s  badge, 
medal  and  card.  Yours  truly,  Walter  R. 
Speed. 

We  wish  your  club  success,  and  trust 
that  you  will  always  stick  to  your  motto, 
aud  read  “Work  and  Win.” 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Jan.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  just  read  the 
fifty-third  number  of  “Work  and  Win,” 
and  found  it  most  interesting,  more  so, 
perhaps,  because  our  names  are  also  Eve¬ 
lyn  and  Mary.  We  admire  the  girls  as 
well  as  the  boys,  very  much,  for  their 
bravery,  and  consider  “Work  and  Win” 
a  very  fine  motto.  We  have  read  many 
novels,  but  this,  to  use  a  slang  term, 
“beats  them  all.”  You  ask  for  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  you  will  accept  the  one  we  of¬ 
fer,  we  suggest  that  it  would  make  it  more 
interesting,  if  that  be  possible,  to  have 
a  few  more  meetings  between  the  two 
young  couples,  in  whom  we  are  most  deep¬ 
ly  interested.  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print, 
and  wishing  you  long  life  and  great  suc¬ 
cess,  we  remain,  your  faithful  readers, 
Evelyn  and  Mary  Stannard. 


You  will  read  of  many  more  meetings 
between  the  young  people.  Thanks  for 
kind  words  and  best  wishes. 

South  Framingham,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  fifteen  cents 
in  stamps  and  an  officer’s  coupon,  for 
which  you  will  send  me  a  medal,  a  mem¬ 
bership  certificate  and  a  silk  badge  with 
the  name  President.  Send  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  club  is  waiting  anxiously 
to  see  the  articles,  so  as  each  one  can  have 
one,  and  please  send  us  a  number  also. 
Yours  fraternally,  Edward  L.  Crapo, 
President. 


We  wish  your  club  a  full  membership 
and  all  success,  and  trust  that  you  found 
the  badge  and  medal  satisfactory. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  coupon  and 
stamps,  for  whieh  please  send  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  “Work  and  Win”  Club,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  medal.  I  have  got  a 
club  up  here,  and  they  all  read  the 
“Work  and  Win”  novels.  I  send  my  best 
wishes  to  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn.  I 
hope  they  will  have  good  times  as  long  as 
they  live.  I  find  that  “Work  and  Win” 
is  the  best  reading  that  I’ve  had  yet.  I 
have  read  the  book  from  No.  1  to  No.  57, 
and  will  read  them  while  they  last.  All 
of  the  boys  send  their  best  regards  to  all. 
Truly  yours.  William  A.  Ritz,  President 
of  the  club,  97  E.  Main  st. 

P.  S. — Please  save  out  a  Secretary’s 
badge.  I  will  send  for  it  next  week.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mathews,  Secretary. 

We  are  glad  that  you  like  “Work  and 
Win,”  and  trust  that  your  club  will  be 
successful.  We  hope  that  you  are  pleased 

with  the  medals  and  badges. 

■  — — ■  -  — 

Marietta,  Pa.,  Jan,  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  one 
coupon  and  fifteen  cents,  for  which  send 
me  the  outfit  which  is  so  named  on  the 
coupon.  I  am  still  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win,”  and  think  it  is  getting  better 
every  time  it  comes.  I  wish  Mr.  Tousey. 
Mr.  Standish,  Fred,  Terry  and  sweet  lit¬ 
tle  EveJvn  a  long  life.  I  remain,  yours 
truly,  i larry  F.  Naylor. 

Hocce**  to  your  club.  We  hope  you 
phased  with  the  badge  and  medal. 
The  author  and  publisher  and  Fred  and 

:.<•  r  rt  return  the  compliment. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  write  to  you  and 
ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  want  to  know  if 
you  publish  Fred  Fearnot  iu  one  volume? 
Please  answer  this  and  tell  me  whether 
you  do  or  not,  and  name  the  price  of  the 
book.  Your  respectfully,  Herman  Fitzer, 
2625  Shields  ave. 


We  have  no  bound  volumes  of  “Work 
and  Win.”  You  can  have  them  bound  or 
procure  a  general  binder,  which  will  do 
nicely  for  the  separate  numbers. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  stamps 
and  coupon,  for  which  send  me  one  presi¬ 
dent’s  badge,  medal  and  membership  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  address  it  as  below.  As  I 
have  written  you,  we  have  organized  the 
“Work  and  Win”  Socials.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  a  dance  on  the  15th  of  January,  and 
I  want  to  use  the  badge  then.  Yours 
truly,  George  Lang.  President  “Work  and 
Win”  Socials,  of  Buffalo,  642  High  st. 


We  hope  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
medal  and  badge,  and  wish  your  club  a 
full  measure  of  success. 

New  York,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  two 
coupons,  one  a  member’s  and  the  other  an 
officer’s,  and  twenty-five  cents.  The  of¬ 
ficer’s  coupon  is  for  myself,  Harry  M. 
Walter,  and  the  member’s  coupon  is  for 
my  brother,  Oscar  Walter.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  get  many  members  for 
my  club,  but  I  don’t  think  that  would 
make  any  difference,  as  I  would  like  to 
have  only  a  small  one.  I  shall  send  for 
some  more  of  your  membei’s’  medals  and 
for  a  secretai’y’s  badge  latex*,  in  a  week  or 
so.  Kindly  send  the  medals  and  badge 
and  certificates  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I 
would  like  very  much  to  see  how  they 
look.  I  am  reading  nearly  all  of  your 
publications  evei*y  week  and  find  them  all 
quite  intei’esting.  “Work  and  Win” 
comes  first.  I  x-emain,  a  constant  reader 
of  “Work  and  Win,”  Harry  M.  Walter, 
2487  Second  ave. 

P.  S. — Hurrah  for  the  “Work  and  Win” 
club ! 


We  wish  your  club  all  success.  The 
more  the  better.  Read  “Work  and  Win,” 
follow  Fred’s  example,  and  you’ll  never  do 
wrong. 

Warren,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  lt)00. 
Mr.  Fi*ank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  read  “Work  and  Win.” 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  In  this  week’s 
“Work  and  Win”  I  read  about  the  badge 
with  President  or  Secretary,  and  the 
medal  with  Fi*ed  Fearnot  and  Evelyn  01- 
cott  on  it,  and  I  am  going  to  be  a  member 
of  the  “Work  and  Win”  Club.  Here  is 
fifteen  cents  for  medal  and  badge.  Please 
send  them  soon.  Yours  very  truly,  John 
T.  Russell. 


We  are  glad  you  like  “Work  aud  Win,” 
and  hope  that  you  also  like  the  new 
medals  and  badges. 

- 0  ^  m - 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  .Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  ten  cents  in 
postage  stamps  for  a  Fred  Fearnot  medal 
and  a  membership  certificate.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  for  you  to  only  give  out 
medals  with  Fred  Fearnot’s  and  Evelyn 
Olcott’s  pictures  on  them.  Make  some  of 
them  with  Terry’s  and  Mary  Hamilton’s 
pictures  on  them.  May  the  four  of  them 
live  long,  and  Hal  Standish,  too.  I  re¬ 
main,  yours  truly,  Louis  D.  Leinpinsel,  58 
Tompkins  ave. 

We  cannot  change  the  medals  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with 
the  badge.  Mr.  Standish  returns  the 
compliment. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  ten 
cents  in  stamps  and  coupon,  for  which 
send  me  the  medal  and  certificate,  and 
oblige.  Yours  fraternally,  H.  E.  Scrive- 
ner,  3255  Prospect  ave. 

P.  S. — I  have  read  all  of  the  “Woidc 
and  Win”  series,  from  No.  1  to  No.  57, 
and  I  find  that  they  contain  a  better  class 
of  reading  matter  than  any  other  book  I 
have  ever  read. 


Thanks  for  good  opinion  of  “Woi’k  and 
Win.”  We  trust  you  found  the  medal 
equally  satisfactory. 

- >  ^  • - 

Mount  Rraddock,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Fi-ank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — You  will  find  inclosed  three 
twro-cent  postage  stamps  for  one  of  your 
Fearnot  badges.  “Work  and  Win”  is  the 
best  book  ever  published,  and  I  wish 
everybody  would  i-ead  it  and  wear  your 
badge,  and  never  fail  to  read  your  book.  I 
thought  I  would  write  a  little  verse  about 
“Work  and  Win.” 

There  is  a  book  called  “Work  and  Win,” 
To  read  it  I  think  is  not  a  sin. 

The  author  is  the  great  Hal  Standish, 

In  interest  his  stories  never  languish. 
Fred  Fearnot  is  genteel  and  neat, 

And  makes  a  million  in  Wall  street. 

Fx*ed  is  always  gay  and  merry, 

And  so  is  his  friend,  jolly  Terry. 

Mary  and  Evelyn  are  very  sweet, 

And  “Work  and  Win”  is  hard  to  beat. 

Let  us  work  for  Hal  Standish  with  all  our 
might, 

For  “Work  anjl  Win”  is  always  right. 

To  Fred  Fearnot  we  will  always  give  our 
aid, 

To  show  how  noble  and  true  he  is  made. 

I  l’emain,  yours  very  truly,  Mrs.  Sadie 
Kindall.  _ 

“The  best  book  ever  published,”  is  high 
praise.  Thanks  for  kind  words  and  for 
verses.  We  hope  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medal. 


Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Jan.  8.  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  forty-five 
cents  in  stamps  and  four  coupons,  for 
which  send  me  one  officer's  badge  with  the 
name  President,  and  three  membership 
badges,  with  four  medals.  I  have  read 
lots  of  books,  but  find  “Work  and  Win” 
the  best  of  them  all.  They  are  just 
the  books  for  boys  to  read.  We  have  just 
started  a  “Work  and  Win”  Club,  and  we 
wish  good  luck  to  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn, 
Mary  and  Mr.  Standish.  and  good  luck  to 
evei*y  “Work  and  Win”  l-eadei*.  Yours 
truly,  William  Groot.  “Work  and  Win” 
Club :  Patsy  Savin,  Secretary ;  George 
Groot,  Dutch  Uloff,  W.  Gi’oot.  Px*esident. 


“The  best  of  all,”  “just  the  books  for 
boys  to  reaa. '  More  praise.  Thanks  for 
best  wishes.  We  hope  you  were  pleased 
with  the  badges  and  medals.  Success  to 
your  club. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  fifteen 
one-cent  stamps  and  a  “Work  and  Win” 
officer’s  coupon,  for  which  please  send  me 
a  medal  and  a  silk  badge  marked  Secre¬ 
tary.  I  have  read  nearly  all  of  Fi*ed 
Fearnot’s  stories,  and  shall  continue  to 
read  of  bis  and  Terry’s  adventures.  All 
of  my  friends  and  my  parents  and  broth¬ 
ers  and  sister  read  them.  We  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  the  next  number.  1  must  close 
now.  with  my  respects  to  Fred  and  Terry 
and  Mr.  Standish,  who  I  think  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  writer.  Yours  respectfully,  Rob¬ 
ert  McQuilkin,  75  E.  Main  st. 


If  they  all  read  and  like  “Work  and 
Win,”  it.  must  bo  good.  Mr.  Standish  re¬ 
turns  thanks.  We  hope  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medal  and  badge.  Success  to 
your  club. 


OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  “  Old  King  Brady,’’  the  celebrated  detective,  who  has  unrav¬ 
eled  more  mysteries  than  any  sleuth  ever  heard  of?  In  the  series  of  stories  to  be 
published  in  SECRET  SERVICE,  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  young  man  known  as 
‘Young  King  Brady,”  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  excel  “Old  King  Brady’’  in  work¬ 
ing  up  dangerous  eases  and  running  ihe  criminals  to  earth.  How  well  he  does  so 
will  be  fully' explained  in  the  following  stories  published  in 
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SERVICE. 
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Colored  Covers.  Issued 


PACES. 

Weekly. 


1  The  Black  Band;’ or,  The  T.wo  King  Bradys  Against  a 

Hard  Gang.  An  Interesting  Detective  Story. 

2  Told  by  the  Ticker;  or.  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Wall 

Street  Case. 

3  The  Bradys  After  a  Million;  or.  Their  Chase  to  Save  an 

Heiress.  • 

4  The  Bradys’  Great  Bluff;  or,  A  Bunco  Game  that  I^&ijgd 

to  Work. 

5  In  and  Out;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Lively  Chase. 

6  The  Bradys’  Hard  Fight;  or.  After  the  Pullman  Car 

Crooks.  » 

7  Case  Number  Ten;  or,  The  Bradys  and:  the  Private  Asy- 

*  lum  Fraud.  ' 

8  The  Bradys’  Silent  Search;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Gang. 

9  The  Maniac  Doctor;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  in 

Peril. 

10  Held  at  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Baffling  Case. 

11  Miss  Mystery,  the  Girl  from  Chicago;  or,  Old  and  Young 

King  Brady  on  a  Dark  Trail. 

12  The  Bradys’  Deep  Game;  or,  Chasing  the  Society  Crooks. 

13  Hop  Lee,  the  Chinese  Slave  Dealer;  or,  Old  and  Young 

King  Brady  and  the  Opium  Fiends. 

14  The  Bradys  in  the  Dark;  or,  The  Hardest  Case  of  All. 

15  The  Queen  of  Diamonds;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys’  Treas¬ 

ure  Case. 

16  The  Bradys  on  Top;  or,  The  Great  River  Mystery. 

17  The  Missing  Engineer;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 

The  Lightning  Express. 

18  The  Bradys’  Fight  For  a  Life;  or,  A  Mystery  Hard  to 

Solve. 

19  The  Bradys’  Best  Case;  or,  Tracking  the  River  Pirates.  . 

20  The  Foot  in  the  Frog;  or,  Old  and  Yopng  King  Brady  and 

the  Mystery  of  the  Owl  Train. 

21  The  Bradys’  Hard  Luck;  or,  Working  Against  Odds. 

22  The  Bradys  Baffled;  or,  In  Search  of  the  Green  Goods  Men. 

23  The  Opium  King;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Chinatown  Case 

24  The  Bradys  in  Wall  Street;  or,  A  Plot  to  Steal  a  Million. 

25  The  Girl  From  Boston;  or.  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  on 

a  Peculiar  Case.  » 

26  The  Bradys  and  the  Shoplifters;  or.  Hard  Work  on  a  Dry 

Goods  Case. 

27  Zig  Zag  the  Clown;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Circus  Trail. 

28  The  Bradys  Out  West;  or,  Winning  a  Hard  Case. 

29  After  the  Kidnappers;  or.  The  Bradys  on  a  False  Clue. 


30  Old  and  Young  King  Bradys’  Battle;  or,  Bound  to  Win 

Their  Case. 

31  The  Bradys’  Race  Track  Job;  or.  Crooked  Work  Among 
Jockeys. 

32  Found  in  the  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Great  Murder 

Mystery. 

33  The  Bradys  in  Chicago;  or,  Solving  the  Mystery  of  the 

Lake  Front. 

34  The  Bradys’  Great  Mistake;  or,  Shadowing  the  Wrong 
*.  ■ :  -  Man. 

35  The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Mystery;  or,  Working  for  the  . 

Government. 

36  The  Bradys  Down  South;  or.  The  Great  Plantation  Mys¬ 

tery. 

37  The  House  in  the  Swamp;  or,  The  Bradys’  Keenest  Work. 

38  The  Knock-out-Drops  Gang;  or,  theUradys’  Risky  Venture. 

39  ,The  Bradys’  Close  Shave;  or,  Into  the  Jaws  of  Death. 

40  The  Bradys’  Star  Case;  or,  Working  for  Love  and  Glory. 

41  The  Bradys  in  ’Frisco;  or,  A  Three  Thousand  Mile  Hunt. 

42  The  Bradys  and  the  Express  Thieves;  or,  Tracing  the 

Package  Marked  “Paid.” 

43  The  Bradys’  Hot  Chase;  or,  After  the  Horse  Stealers. 

44  The  Bradys’  Great  Wager;  or,  The  Queen  of  Little  Monte 

Carlo. 

45  The  Bradys’  Double  Net;  or,  Catching  the  Keenest  of 
. ..  Criminals. 

46  The  Man  in  the  Steel  Mask;  or,  The  Bradys’  Work  for  a 
j-Great  Fortune. 

47  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Trunk;  or,  Working  a  Silent 
»  Clew. 

48  Going  It  Blind;  or,  The  Bradys’  Good  Luck. 

49  The  Bradys  Balked;  or.  Working  up  Queer  Evidence. 

50  Against  Big  Odds:  or.  The  Bradys’  Great  Stroke. 

51  The  Bradys  and  the  Forger;  or.  Tracing  the  N.  G.  Check. 

52  The  Bradys’  Trump  Card;  or,  Winning  a  Case  by  Bluff. 

53  The  Bradys  and  the  Grave  Robbers;  or,  Tracking  the 

Cemetery  Owls. 

54  The  •Bradys  and  the  Missing  Boy;  or,  The  Mystery  of 

School  No.  6. 

55  The  Bradys  Behind  the  Scenes;  or,  Ths  Great  Theatrical 

Case. 

56  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Dens;  or.  Trapping  the  Crooks 

of  Chinatown. 

57  The  Bradys  Down  East;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Country 

Town. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
5  cents.  Address 


FRANK  TOUSEY, 

2-4  XT nion  Square 


Publisher, 

Wew  Yorli. 
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THIS  IS  THE  LATEST! 


A  COMIC  WEEKLY  OF  COMIC  STORIES  BY  COMIC  AUTHORS, 


The  Only  Library  of  Funhy  Stories  Published 

in  the  World. 


“SNAPS”  will  be  issued  weekly  and  will  contain  the  cream  of 
humorous  stories,  written'  by  such  Well  known  writers  of  Comic 
Stories  as 

PETES,  FAD,  TOM  TEASE&,  SAM  SMILE?  and  Others. 

Every  number  will  consist  of  32  LARGE  PAGES,  printed  in 
clear,  bold  type,  and  will  be  inclosed  in  a  handsome  illuminated 

cover. 

Each  story  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  will  be  filled  with 
funny  incidents  and  situations  from  beginning  to  end. 

If  you  enjoy  a  good  laugh  you  should  certainly  place  your  or* 
der  with  your  newsdealer  for  ja  copy  of  “SNAPS”  every  week. 


1  Tommy  Bounce,  the  Family  Mischief,  by  Peter  Pad 

2  Tommy  Bounce  At  School;  or,  The  Family  Mischief  At 

Work  and  Play,  •  by  Peter  Pad 

3  Two  Dandies  of  New  York;  or,  The  Fnnny  Side  of 

Everything,'!  by  Tom  Teaser 

4  Shorty;  or.  Kicked  Into  Good  Luck,  by  Peter  Pad 

5  Shorty  on  the  State;  or,  Having  all  Sorts  of  Luckf 

by  Peter  Pad 

6  Cheeky  Jim,  theJBoy  From  Chicago;  or,  Nothing  Too 

Good  for  Him,  Jjf  by  Sam  Smiley 

7  Skinny,  therTin  Peddler,  '  by  Tom  Teaser 

8  Skinny  on  the  Road;  or,  Working  for  Fun  and  Trade, 

'.4^^  \  by  Tom  Teaser 

9  Tom.  Dick  and  Dave;  or,  Schooldays  in  New  Yoi*k, 

by  Peter  Pad 

10  Mulligan’s  Boy,  by  Tom  Teaser 


11  Little  Mike  Mulligan;  or,  The  Troubles  of  Two  Runa- 

•  ways,  by  Tom  Teaser 

12  Touchemup  Academy;  or,  Boys  Who  Would  Be  Boys, 

by  Sam  Smiley 

13  Muldoon,  the  Solid  Man,  by  Tom  Teaser 

L4  The  Troubles  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  by  Tom  Teaser 

15  Dick  Quack,  the  Doctor’s  Boy;  or,  A  Hard  Pill  to 

Swallow,  ,  by  Tom  Teaser 

16  One  of  the  Boys  of  New  York;  or,  The  Adventures  of 

Tommy  Bounce,  by  Peter  Pad 

17  Young  Bounce  in  Business;  or,  Getting  to  Work  for 

Fair,  by  Peter  Pad 

18  The  Mulcahey  Twins,  by  Tom  Teaser 

19  Corkey;  or,  The  Tricks  and  Travels  of  a  Supe, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

20  Out  With  a  Star;  or,  Fun  Before  and  Behind  the 

Scenes,  by  Tom  Teaser 


“  SNAPS”  Is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  statpps.  Address 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


These  Boob  Tell  Yon  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over, the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject® 
mentioned. 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  bunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road-;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stausfield  Hicks. 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON'S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  DOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unluckv  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  vour  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fenciug.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  Ame-riCan  and  (human  games;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  chibs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hnnd  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hnnd:  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of  hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tion?*. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Cnrd  Tricks  ns  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 


No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  * 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW’  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  aud  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  aud  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

T^BECOME  a  CONJURER.— Containing 

Embracing 


tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls.  Hats,  etc. 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOWr  TO  DO  TIIE  BLACK  ART.— Contaii 


...  .  B  -SLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 

plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  limy  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  bov 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics. 
hshtdUltlCS’  meo^amcs'  e*c*>  e*c*  The  most  instructive  book  pub- 

.  i7°-  H9W  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en- 
giin'm  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
\  lb  a  ful.  d^cripti on  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  HOW  IO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Full 

?dmnp  °nDnrlh  ,0  make-  a  ,B?njo’  Vio,in.  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo- 1 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments:  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  a*  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  Bv  Algernon  S  Fhzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines  S 

.No.  t>9.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN _ Containin’  >• 

a  descriptmn  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention  1 

MlustJaled'bf jolmXll'in  Use  and  for  painting  slides-  Handsomely 
No.  71.  IIOW’  TO  DO  MECHANIC  VL  TRTPTv  <5 

By”  A  ^Anderson!  *°  ENifly^  Slushed*  °™r  Si*ty  Mech*nicaI  Tri<*5 


XT  LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  UOW’  TO  W  RITE  LOVE-IPTTprc  • 
plote  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for^writing  l“?fetVer^ 
and  when  to  use  them  :  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  Zh  yoZ  ; 

No  12.  HOW  TO  W  RITE  LETTERS  TO  l  A  DIRS -Giving 

complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  m  iQ  1 

also  letters  of  introduction  ,  ™  to  on  »H  suhjects. 


let t el-,  of  introduction,  not..;,  „  rZ  V  "  aU 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  OFN’TI  P1MBV- 

(  ontaining  full  directions  for  writing  tom  tic  me  n  onVlI^fl^w 
also  eivine  snmrdn  let-term  _ ™  tenieu  on  All  8Ubj*VtS»  v 


.  ,  *-•  - - - •  mug  |n 

also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

.eiiin?™  h™  r",7;  ’  «• 

Indy  in  tin*  land  should  have  this  hook  G  lU*n  *nd  '  v,  r>  v 

S&S1-  fOT  aud 


TEN  CF.N  l  HAND  BOOKS*  -Continued  from  pa.ge  2  o 
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THE  STAGE. 

BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
ien.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
wonderfu  little  book, 

>.  4J  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
sinmg  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
Inst  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
and  amateur  shows 

>  «  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
1  JOKE  BOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  Ml  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  .the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Evert  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

9  .No.  .79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  oomplete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO.  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cook. ng  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  bv  one  of  our  most  nouular 

No.  37  HOW  TO. KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
verybody,  boys,  girls,  men  aud  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
*:4ke  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 

-  tcketa,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL 

Jo.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  'With  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
By  George  Trebel,  A,  M.,  M.  D,  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
fining  full,  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dyn?.x*os,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  Ii.  A  R„  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy  Tht  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy"  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No,  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete,  ^nd  useful  little 
book  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  "curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch. «A11  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  06.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete,,  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
:s  a  areat  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
■Iranout.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  . 

\No.  33.  FIOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and 
gtiquette  of- good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  appearing  to  (rood  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  “theatre,  church, 
md  in  the  drawing- ro<^n. 

DECLAMATUN. 

RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
M'ar  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
fnkee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

)MR  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four- 
p  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
'ocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
rose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
ssihle. 

ATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de- 
qnestions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
lation  on  the  questions  given. 
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SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— -The  arts  and  wilei  flirtation  ars 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  •!/ 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  cod 
tarns  a  full ‘list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  la 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom* 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  thq  art  of  dancing*,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  poDular  sonar; 
dances  ■*  n 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lova*, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

N°*  17.  FIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have;  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  thf 
brightest  and  most  valuable  iittle  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  an4 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  booih 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated,  ani 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th£ 
canary,  mocking-bigd,  bobolink,  blackbird  paroquet,  parrot,  etc 

No.  39.  FIOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  ANY 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book  Handsomely  illustrat¬ 
ed.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  FIOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By.  J.  Harringto* 
1^00^10^  • 

TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— 1 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preDaring,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  FIOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  ful 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eighi 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  *vt' 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  H 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  d« 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi: 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  fo: 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  15.  HOW  TO  BECOME  RICH.— This  wonderful  book  pre¬ 
sents  you  with  the  example  and  life  experience  of  some  of  the  moil 
noted  and  wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self-made  me* 
of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most  successfr. 
men  of  the  present  age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enouf i 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The  book  will  give  y©r- 
the  secret. 

No.  19.'  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANGf; 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  tkf 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  ani 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  makkfl'  - 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handv  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  woo 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tfet. 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  .ailments  common  to  evtifi 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  co*!* 
"plaints. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOK& 
BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  tbC 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  withosf 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Co* 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  tho  collecting  and  arranginf 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brad* 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventur* 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it| 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  otha* 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  (Mirers,  Pouf- 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  she  - 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarew  * 
Author  of  “TTow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Am  apolis  Nandt 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bo* 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  In  the  United  States  Navy.  €3oc*- 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Beoocna  C 
Wesf  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


10  oansrrs  each  or  3  for  as 
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An  Interesting  Weekly  for  Young  America. 


32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 


5‘  CENTS.  : ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
-seen  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 

A  »  «  -  •% 

ps  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 


top. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon. 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot's  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot  s  Pluck;  on*  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

0  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 

feiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  .to  Save  a 

Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  Fora  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 
1(5  Fred  Fearnot's  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe.  . 

19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defear;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  Fred  Fearnot’s  Own  Show; -or.  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 

21  Fred  Ferrnot  in  Chicago;  or.  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or.  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

21  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp;  or,  Hunting  For  Big  Game 

24  Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten. 

25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuvlkill  Mys¬ 

tery. 

2<4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or.  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

28  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

2D  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or.  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Svelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

33  Fred  Fearnot  s  Double  Duel,  or.  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 
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Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or.  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record 
Time. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics;  or,  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and 

Foes.  .• 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  in  Court. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call ;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranche;  or,  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 


Fred  Fearnot  At  Yale  Again;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Bovs 
New  Tricks. 
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Fred  Fearnot's  Mettle;  or,  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Wall  Street;  or.  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate  Ride;  or,  A  Dash  to  Save  Evelyn. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Mystery;  or,  How  Terrv  Proved  His  Cour¬ 
age. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Betrayal;  or.  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Klondike;  or,  Working  the  “  Dark  Horse  ” 
Claim. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Skate  For  Life;  or.  Winning  the  “Ice  Flyers’” 
Pennant. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Rival;  or.  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

1-Ved  Fearnot’s  Defiance;  or.  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Contract;  or.  Running  a  County  Faift 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Deed;  or.  Saving  Terry  from  the  Lynchers. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Revenge;  or.  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Trap;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or.  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Ruse;  or.  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  For 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Manila;  or.  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 
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Hearnot  and  Oom  Paul;  or,  Battling  for  the  Boers. 

F  Fearnot  in  .Toh.a^M*1**^^;  or,  The  Terribly  Ride  to  Kim- 
y.  ^•’fflTng  tlu  most  10  ffpntletneu  w 
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